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Credo in Jesum Christum, qui tertio die resurrexit a mortuis. 

Credo in carnis resurrectionem. 

The Christian belief in the resurrection resembles a tree which 
springs from a common soil in two separate trunks which are, 
however, closely intertwined. As we seek to uncover its pre- 
Christian roots, we shall follow this twofold division. 


I 


“Tertio die resurrexit a mortuis’”: This affirmation suggests 
at once the thought of the rising God. Passing over this main 
idea, the secondary notion is that the resurrection of one departed 
takes place shortly after his death, and in any case independently 
of “the end of the days.” Both of these topics are to be investi- 
gated more exactly in the following discussion. 

Considered from the point of view of the history of religion, 
the faith in the resurrection of Jesus is indissolubly connected with 
the faith in the resurrection of other gods. Especially is this belief 
present throughout the whole eastern Mediterranean Levantine 
coast which extends from Ephesus and Bithynia, through Anatolia, 
to Tarsus and Antioch, and from there through Syria, Babylonia, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, beyond the cult centers Bubastis and 


I 
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Sais to Alexandria. The names of Attis, Adonis, Tammuz, 
Marduk, Melcart, Eshmun, Sandan, Osiris, etc., are known and 
they lead us in part even farther westward to Greece,? Carthage, 
Sardinia, and Rome. But this is not all: on German soil the 
much-discussed figure of Balder belongs at any rate in the circle of 
analogous God-phenomena;? and again in Mexico, for example, 
the belief in the death and resurrection of certain gods is plainly 
present in customs which are certainly not out of harmony with the 
altogether bloody character of the Mexican religion.‘ 

The gods to be mentioned in this connection are, so far as we 
can see, vegetation or astral deities. Thus in Peru, there is the 
goddess Chicomehuatl, the maize deity, whose death is symbolized 
by the actual death of a young girl and whose resurrection is repre- 
sented by a priest concealed in the skin of this human sacrifice.5 
Balder’s connection with the stars is revealed, perhaps, in the 
etymology of his name which represents him as the bright, glowing 
god. Alongside of this, however, his relations to vegetation, 
especially to the oak tree, are unmistakable.’ Attis has been 
explained as a sun-god;* but his origin from the almond tree,? 
his change into a pine cone,” the sprouting of violets from his 
blood,* the prohibition of the use of bread and grain at the 
time of the mourning for his death,” all point in still another direc- 
tion: “Attis personnifie probablement la végétation, brilée par 
les ardeurs de |’été avant d’avoir atteint sa maturité et qui durant 
Vhiver parait s’affaiblir et pour ainsi dire perdre sa virilité, puis 

* Cf. K. Vollers, Die Weltreligionen in ihrem geschichtlichen Zusammenhange (Jena, 
1907), Pp. 152. 

2 Cf. here also Dionysus, Hyacinthus; others in S. Reinach, Cultes, mythes et 
religions (Paris, 1906), III, 58 f. 

3 Cf. R. M. Meyer, Altgermanische Religiongeschichte (Leipzig, 1910), pp. 313, 324. 

4See J. G. Frazer, The Scapegoat (London, 1913), pp. 288 ff. 

5 Ibid., p. 286, n. 1; pp. 292 ff. 

6 Cf. W. Golther, Handbuch der germanischen Mythologie (Leipzig, 1895), p. 366. 

7 Frazer, Balder the Beautiful (London, 1913), II, 88 ff. 

8H. Hepding, Aitis, seine Mythen und sein Kult (Giessen, 1903), p. 168, p. 180, 
. 4; P. 209, n. 2. 

9 Ibid., p. 106, n. 1; p. 117. ™ Tbid., p. 114, 0D. 4; Pp. 119g, 150. 

%° Tbid., p. 114; cf. pp. 150 ff. % Tbid., p. 156. 
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mourir, pour renaitre au printemps avec un nouvel éclat.’”* The 
relation of Adonis to vegetation has been already expressed 
through the custom, also attested in the Old Testament (Isa. 
17:10 f.), of the Adonis gardens as well as through his connection 
with the anemone.? The later Greeks and the Latins conceived 
of him as the ripened fruit. His death represented the harvested 
fruit or the grain sowed in the earth and growing up again there- 
from.3 When even as late as about the year 1591 A.D., at the 
spring festival at Malta, according to Al Hasan Al-Barini, a highly 
honored idol was thrown into a garden under bean blossoms, we 
see in this practice, perhaps rightly, an echo of an old Adonis-cult 
which exhibits the god as a vegetation deity. But certainly he 
was also looked upon, evidently at a later time, as a sun-god.5 
And this same twofold character recurs in the case of Tammuz. 
For example, in a Babylonian Tammuz hymn it is said that he 
buries himself like a great man in the grain and lies down therein.® 
He is compared’ in his departure to a withering plant or to the 
tamarisk, and buds and green leaves are connected with his death. 
Furthermore, in consequence of his connection with Shamash,’ he 
appears as a heaven-god, or more precisely as a star-god, even if 
not himself perhaps as a sun-god, in which character there has been 
a disposition to portray him.” At least, in a cuneiform text from 
Boghazkéi, belonging somewhere in the fourteenth century B.c., 
a star of the god Dumuzi is mentioned;* and in Antioch the feast 


 F, Cumont, “Notice sur un Attis funéraire,” Extrait du Bulletin de l'Institut 
archéol. Liégeois, XXIX (1901), 5. 

2 Cf. W. Graf Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun (Leipzig, 1911), pp. 88, 129. 

3 Ibid., pp. 161 ff. 

4R. Wiinsch, Das Friihlingsfest auf der Insel Malta (Leipzig, 1902), pp. 19 ff. 

5 See Baudissin, of. cit., pp. 169 ff. 

6H. Zimmern, Sumerisch-babylon. Tamuzlieder (Leipzig, 1907), p. 208 B at end 
(Lied 1). 

7 Ibid., p. 220, 16 ff. (Lied 3). 

8 Ibid., p. 208 B, 1 ff. (Lied 1); pp. 236, 1 ff. (Lied 7). 

9H. Zimmern, Der babyl. Gott Tamuz (Leipzig, 1909), p. 715. 


%° So, for example, Delitzsch, Jastrow, Lenormant, Pinches, Sayce. See, on the 
other hand, Baudissin, op. cit., pp. 105-7. 


= Zimmer, op. cit., p. 735- 
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of Adonis, who is here, however, to be identified with Tammuz, was 
celebrated in connection with the ascent of a star bringing salva- 
tion.’ Furthermore, the Babylonian Marduk was originally per- 
haps a vegetation deity before he became the god of the spring 
sun,? and with greater probability the same thing may be said of 
Melcart.3 Just so Eshmun‘ and Sandan‘ are to be accounted for as 
originally vegetation deities. Sandan, for example, is often drawn 
with a branch or a flower in his hand.® Likewise, Osiris is not 
lacking in relations to vegetation: in Byblos, whither, according 
to the well-known myth transmitted to us through Plutarch, his 
sarcophagus was carried upon the sea, he is identified with the 
erica surrounding the body.’ Further, in representations from 
later times, we see trees growing from his grave or grain sprouting 
forth from his body.* On the other hand, the songs which Isis 
and her sister Nephthys are said to have sung at Osiris’ grave 
represent Osiris as a pure sun-god.2 So also the greater part of the 
Egyptian texts place the death of the god and the lamentation for 
him upon the last day of the month Choiak, at the time of the 
shortest day of the year, upon which the Egyptians formerly placed 
the death of the sun-god R& and other peoples the death and 
rebirth of the sun.” In addition, to be sure, the numbers given by 


* Ammianus Marcell. xxii. 9. 14. 

2 Cf. Baudissin, op. ci#., 107 f., 172. That a disappearance and reappearance of 
Marduk was supposed even as in the case of Tammuz is certainly not attested by 
inscriptions (H. Zimmern, Zum Streit um die Christusmythe (Berlin, 1910], p. 48), but 
it is probable. See, for example, also P. Jensen, Das Gilgameschepos (Strassburg, 
1906), p.925. Here, moreover, the “apparently self-evident”’ supposition is that also 
Gilgamesh in the oldest form of his legend rose again after his death. Marduk is pre- 
eminently also muballit miti; that is, “the one who brings the dead to life.” 

3 Baudissin, op. cit., p. 359. Melcart is also meant when Menander (Jos., Ani., 
VIII, v, 3) speaks of an &yepors of the Tyrian Heracles. 

4 Baudissin, op. cit., pp. 282, 345. 

8 Cf. H. Bohlig, Die Geisteskultur von Tarsos im augusteischen Zeitalter (Gottingen, 
1913), Pp. 44 f. 

6 Bohlig, op. cit., pp. 32, 45. 

7W. R. Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites (Edinburgh, 1889), p. 175. 

§ Baudissin, op. cit., p. 191. 

9 A. Wiedemann, Die Religion der alten Aegypier (Miinster, 1890), p. 115. 

% Thid., p. 112. 
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Plutarch are significant: 28, the number of years of Osiris’ life (or 
reign), and 14, the number of parts of his body—both lunar 
numbers. Moreover, texts bring him expressly into connection 
with the moon. Thus, Ramses IV upon his memorial stone 
at Abydos says, “Thou art the moon which is in heaven, thou 
renewest thy youth at will, thou becomest young at thy pleasure, 
thou appearest in order to drive away the darkness," etc. The 
lunar character of Osiris is indicated by Plutarch’s statement? 
that the day of his death fell upon the seventeenth of Athyr, 
and that of his resurrection upon the nineteenth—that is, the third 
day, for most probably the three days should be connected with the 
time of the invisibility of the moon. As a matter of fact, as will 
be considered below, already at the primitive stage, the faith in 
resurrection on the third day is motivated by the allusion to the 
equally long invisibility of the moon. Of course, it may be pointed 
out that the third day serves likewise, especially in Parseeism,3 
and in the rabbinical literature,‘ and also in other places,’ as the 
day on or after which the fate of the soul is decided.® But if, 
as is still the most probable supposition, this idea of the third 
day originates in the simple observation of the fact that the 
body begins to decay at about this time, it is far less suitable 
as an explanation of the belief in the revival of the deity than 
the thought of the reappearing star, which is evidently personi- 
fied in the deity. According to the faith of later times, Osiris 
was three days and three nights in the waters before he was 
restored to life again.? We are thereby reminded naturally of 
the three days and the three nights of the Jonah story (Jon. 2:1) 


t Ad. Erman, Die dgyptische Religion (Berlin, 1905), p. 82. 

* De Is. Os., c. 13, 39; cf. 42. 

3E. Béklen, Die Verwandtschaft der jidisch-christlichen mit der parsischen Escha- 
tologie (Gottingen, 1902), p. 27. 

4Ibid., pp. 27 ff. 

5 For instance, among the tribes of Western Victoria; see Frazer, The Belief in 
Immortality, I (London, 1913), 142. 

6 Cf. Baudissin, op. cit., pp. 412 ff.; Bousset, Kyrios Christos (Géttingen, 1913), 
pp. 30 f. 

7R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mvysterienreligionen (Leipzig and Berlin, 
IgI0), p. 213. 
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and we cannot escape the question whether the myth of the sea- 
monster that swallows the star which sinks into the waves did not 
affect this story in some way. Hans Schmidt, upon the basis of 
a rich collection of parallels, has furnished proof of this; but 
because of the three days we should not think, with Schmidt, of a 
sun-myth, but of an original moon-myth. In a sun-myth the 
return of the hero, or the resurrection of the god, must follow on the 
next day. Perhaps we may thus explain the fact that in the cult of 
Adonis, who appears in the réle of a sun-god but not in that of a 
moon-god, the resurrection festival occurs rp érépy jyépg,> after 
the wailing for the dead. Or this return or resurrection falls in 
an essentially later time, when it is associated with the dying of the 
sun only through the decline of its power during the winter 
period. Thus, according to a Babylonian text from the Arsacid 
period,‘ there are 160 days between Nergal’s descent to the under- 
world on the eighteenth of Tammuz, and his reappearance there- 
from on the twenty-eighth of Chislev, and these dates, according to 
Zimmern’s conjecture,’ may hold good perhaps for Tammuz also. 
In the Roman Attis-cult, the feast which bore the name Hilaria, 
and symbolized the resurrection of the god, fell upon the twenty- 
fifth of March, while the twenty-second—that is, the fourth 
preceding day—marked the proper beginning of the mourning 
ceremonies. We cannot perhaps succeed in showing Attis to have 
been a moon-god; but scarcely any difficulty could be raised in the 
way of the supposition that the characteristics which originally 


t Jona (Gottingen, 1907). 

2 Similarly then, of course, in the Orion legend, op. cit., pp. ror f., 111, as in the 
Indian tale communicated on pp. 44f. If here the man dwelling three days in the 
great fish is the moon, then his sister who rescues him is the sun. That Orion, 
“exhausted and worn, but still living and bestirring himself,” was borne to land by 
the dolphin may be a reflection of the fact that after the three days only a part of 
the moon appears; the sun, on the other hand, returns in full vigor. 

3 Lucian, De dea Syria, § 6. 

4 Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, VI (1891), 244, 52 ff. 

5 Der babyl. Gott Tammuz, p. 734. The Jewish fast on the seventeenth of Tammuz 
went back perhaps originally to an old mourning festival for Tammuz (M. Jastrow, 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898], p. 682), according to Houtsma, Over 
de israelietische Vastendagen (Amsterdam, 1897), pp. 4-6, 12-17. 

6 Hepding, op. cit., pp. 149, 165 f. 
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belonged to a moon-god were gradually carried over to the cult of 
a sun-god; and the interchange of the third and fourth days may 
have originated simply from the fact that in one case the day of 
death was reckoned in the three days and in the other case was 
not." 

How the transition from a vegetation deity to an astral deity 
or vice versa is to be explained in any particular case need not here 
be investigated more closely. In general, it need only to be noted 
that on the one side is evident the spread of the idea that the growth 
of vegetation depends upon the influence of the stars; a star-deity 
can therefore easily become queen of vegetation. On the other 
hand, as time goes on there is abundant proof of the tendency to 
transfer to the heavens a deity who was originally wholly earthly; 
to say nothing of the fact that in one or another case, through the 
combination of originally independent divine beings, the idea of 
a god can be enriched with new characteristics. 

This is the point at which we have arrived: how the observation 
of the processes of nature can give rise to a resurrection faith by 
transforming the fate of vegetation on the one hand, and of the 
star on the other, into the fate of the deities connected with them: 
out of the course of nature arises personal experience. This is 
shown by the myth as well as the cultus of the deities concerned, 
it being immaterial which of the two is the older. As vegetation 
dies and as the stars disappear so the deity dies and is bewailed; 
as the vegetation again bursts into bloom and as the stars are 
“born again,’” so the deity comes to life again and is greeted with 
joy; and the correct performance of this act of the cultus may in 
its turn serve to restore to the deity the strength necessary for his 
new life,’ or, otherwise expressed, to exercise magical influence 
upon the growth of vegetation and the return of the star. 

t The occasional mention of three and a half days as the resurrection terminus 
must be regarded as a specifically Jewish combination between the third and fourth 
days (Rev. 11:9, 11; Apocalypse of Elijah, edited by Steindorff in Texte u. Untersuch- 
ungen, XVII, N.F. 2, p. 163); for three and a half, the half of seven, is a number of 
the Jewish apocalyptic; cf. Dan. 9:27. From the three days rise the three hours as 


an indication of the time after which Adam was raised into the third heaven (Apoc. 
Moses, §37). Cf. Béklen, op. cit., p. 30. 


2 Cf. the characteristic rabbinical designation of the new moon as “340 ° 
3 Cf. Frazer, The Dying God (London, 1912), pp. 212, 233, 252, 261 ff. 
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However, is there any actual connection between the faith in 
the resurrection of the deities we have considered and the faith in 
Christ’s resurrection? No dogmatic considerations of any sort 
may predetermine the answer. Rather, proceeding along purely 
historical lines, we must first of all ask the simple question whether 
the faith in Christ’s resurrection is not to be explained primarily in 
and of itself; that is, whether we should not content ourselves 
merely with the fact that it is narrated in the New Testament. 
But just at this point differences arise, in that these narratives, as 
is well known, are full of contradictions.* This holds true, among 
other things, particularly in reference to the degree of corporeity 
of the risen one (cf., for example, on the one hand, Luke 24:15, 
31, 36; John 20:19; and especially I Cor. 15:50; and, on the other, 
Luke 24:39; John 20:24-29; Acts 10:40 f.), as well as in reference 
to the date of his resurrection (on the third day: Matt. 16:21; 
17:23; 20:19; after three days: Mark 8:31; 9:31; 10:34; three days 
and three nights in the bosom of the earth: Matt. 12:40). With 
reference to one thing only the narratives leave us in no doubt— 
namely, that the disciples on the basis of personal experiences be- 
came increasingly certain that the Crucified One lived. Of whatever 
sort, however, may have been the historical facts upon which such 
a faith is based,’ the distinctive character of this faith is so com- 
plex that there is scarcely any escape from the supposition of the 
activity of extraneous influences in its making. Of course, the 
fact that Christianity shows the same variation as other cults 
in the determination of the resurrection day is so extraordinary 
that we may see in this agreement much more than mere coin- 
cidence. And this variation goes back even to the choice of the 
Old Testament passages which are hunted out as dicta probantia 
for the resurrection of Christ. With his r7 jyépe 7p tpiry Kara 
tas ypadas (I Cor. 15:4) Paul doubtless has in mind Hos. 6:2; 

t Cf. the latest exposition by Joh. Weiss, Das Urchristentum (Gottingen, 1914), 
pp. 60-75; further, e.g., Arnold Meyer, Die Auferstehung Christi (Tiibingen, 1905). 

2 Most of all, in my opinion, it must here be especially emphasized that Paul, 
through the recurring &¢@y, I Cor. 15:5-8, puts his visionary experience upon the 
same level with that of the original apostles. 

3Cf. O. Pfleiderer, Das Christusbild des urchristlichen Glaubens (Berlin, 1903), 
p. 69, n. 1 and p. 105. 
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on the other hand, Matt. 12:40 parallels Jesus’ sojourn for three 
days and three nights in the bosom of the earth with Jonah’s stay 
of the same length of time in the body of the fish (Jon. 2:1). The 
more contradictory these data are, the more probable does it become 
that these Old Testament passages of the primitive Christian the- 
ology must have been employed only gradually as the basis for a 
thought taken over in the main from other sources." We are sup- 
ported in this supposition through observing how far Hos. 6:2 is 
from having any messianic meaning.” 


t That these passages had already served in the synagogue for that sort of demon- 
stration can in no way be proved. 

2I do not think that Hos. 6:2 has anything whatever to do with resurrection in 
the correct sense of the word. The opposite of 7M, according to Hebraic usage, may 
even be “sickness” (cf. for example, Isa. 38:16), and this alone agrees with vs. 1, 
NDB" and WIM. Also in the sickness-psalm, Ps. 41, O"PM (v. 11) stands in all prob- 
ability in the sense of “to raise up from a sick bed” =to help up. “After two days 

. on the third day” belongs indeed simply in the category of the so-called 
number-proverbs, in which there occurs the distribution of the number-items between 
two sentences—for example, Prov. 30:15, 18, 21 and 29. Such combinations serve 
merely for the expression of indefinite enumeration (cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Grammar, 
§ 134s). Furthermore, the third day—as is shown by II Kings 20:5—is perhaps 
a proverbial idiom to express a short time. Thereby the greatness of the hyperbole 
in the mouth of the people loses the objectionable element which Baudissin (0. cit., 
Pp. 410) finds in the words. If he were right in his contention that the revivification 
was thought of as following on the third day after the return to Yahweh, and not on 
the third day after the occurrence of the people’s deathlike condition (pp. 410 f.), 
then this would obviate again the possibility of bringing the three days into connection 
with a resurrection-festival of the cult on the third day; whereas he in his note- 
worthy review of the passage (pp. 403-11) takes particular pains to point out this 
possibility. All the more does our conception of the passage gain in probability. 
I Sam. 2:6 is to be understood in similar fashion, a passage from which a resurrection 
belief has been extracted quite erroneously. That 713%} in opposition to M3} 
may mean simply “to let live” is incontrovertibly shown by Gen. 12:12, and this 
conception of I Sam. 2:6 is supported by the related passage Deut. 32:39, where 
again, as in Hos. 6:2, SP" stands parallel to M77IN. It may not be asserted that 
the second half-verse “down to Sheol” and “‘to bring up again from Sheol” makes 
necessary an understanding of the passage in the sense of restoration to life after death; 
for, as indicated by Ps. 30:4, “‘to bring up from Sheol” means nothing more than 
to release from the danger of death. One hovering on the edge of the grave is 
already as good as dead in the vivid imagination of the Semite. Who knows whether 
the epithet so common in Babylonian divine names—namely, muballit mtti (see above, 
p. 4, n. 2, and. cf. Baudissin, of. cit., pp. 311 ff., p. 315, n. 2, pp. 317, 329, 398 f., n. 
3)—is not also to be understood in a corresponding sense, as a designation of the deity 
who helps his own through the most difficult dangers? The thought of a resurrection 
proper does not otherwise occur in Babylonian literature. 
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How one could be misled into relating the passage to the Messiah 
is unintelligible, unless he was seeking for a proof-text for resur- 
rection on the third day and so read into it this thought which 
was originally probably wholly alien to it. Thus, belief in resur- 
rection on the third day does not find its proper root in the Old 
Testament. 

All the more must we resort to the supposition of an influence 
from the side of the aforesaid cults. The only question is whether 
an acquaintance with them is historically demonstrable upon the 
soil from which the Christian faith sprang. This question is to 
be answered in the affirmative.' Osiris, according to the brilliant 
conjecture of Lagarde, is perhaps named in Isa. 10:4. In any 
case, he is known in Palestine much earlier, according to the ex- 
cavations there. We have already had to relate? Isa. 17:10 
and 11 to the Adonis-cult (cf., further, Jer. 22:18; 34:5; I Kings 
12:24in LXX). The practice of the Tammuz-cult in Jerusalem is 
expressly shown by Ezek. 8:14, and possibly Dan. 11:37 also goes 
back to it. On the other hand, it seems to me a less fortunate sug- 
gestion when Gressmann‘ would understand Isa., chap. 53, as a cult- 
song originating from the mystery-religions which was sung by the 
worshipers on the death-day of the god—a god from the circle of 
the Adonis or Tammuz forms. What is said in Isa. 53:2 and 3, 
regarding the lack of beauty and the general contempt for the 
martyr, is absolutely out of harmony with these gods. Zach. 12: 
11 might much better be named in this connection, since to relate 
the lamentation for Hadad Rimmon to the god Hadad, who was 
probably in some way connected with Adonis, has the most in its 
favors According to Jerome,® the Tammuz- or Adonis-worship 
was carried on even in the time between Hadrian and Constantine 
in the birth-cave of Jesus at Bethlehem. Finally, it may be noted 


*Cf., for example, Bruno Meissner in Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, V 
(1902), 233. 

2 Cf. P. Volz., Die biblischen Altertiimer (Calw and Stuttgart, 1914), p. 175. 

3 See p. 3. 

4 Der Ursprung der israelitischjiidischen Eschatologie (Géttingen, 1905), pp. 326 f., 
330. Concerning Isa., chap. 53, see below. 

5 Cf. Baudissin in Protest. Realencyclopadie}, VII, 295. 

6 Epistola LVIII ad Paulinum (in Migne, Patrologia Latina, XXII, col. 581). 
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that centers of Christian faith outside of Palestine, like Alexandria 
and Antioch and even Tarsus,’ the home of Paul, were headquarters 
of cults of specifically resurrection deities. And the fact, at least 
supplementary, of an amalgamation of the Christ-cult with the 
cults of the older resurrection-gods is beyond question. With 
what is known of those cults? we may compare, for example, only 
one description such as the following’ of the Easter festival in the 
Greek church: 


The community buries its Christ in a solemn manner even as if he had 
actually died. Finally, the wax figure is again set up in the church and the 
same desolate wailing sounds break forth anew. This lamentation lasts in 
connection with the strictest fast until midnight Saturday. As soon as twelve 
o’clock strikes, the bishop appears and announces the joyful message ‘Christ 
is risen”; whereupon the mass answers “He is risen indeed,”’ and at once the 
whole town quakes with the noisy jubilation which is let loose in yells and cries 
as well as in endless shots from guns and cannon, and setting off of fireworks 
of every sort. And the very hour after the most stringent fasting, they rush 
to the enjoyment of the Easter lamb and the unmixed wine. 


The investigation thus may be said to make highly probable 
the supposition that belief in the resurrection of Christ was influ- 
enced by thoughts and customs from pre-Christian resurrection- 
cults. But actual certainty cannot be attained until we have 
obtained new materials as a basis for further investigation. We 
ought not, therefore, to give further space here to mere suppo- 
sitions regarding the question.‘ 


II 


Christ’s resurrection is for Paul the guaranty of the resurrection 
of Christians. Christ is only “the first fruits of those who sleep” 
(I Cor. 15:20). Quite similarly is it said of Osiris that he is “the 
first of those in the West.” On the basis of the mystical connection 


t Cf. the book by Bohlig, cited above. 
2Cf., for example, Firmicus Maternus, De errore prof. relig., chap. xxii; Tertullian, 
De praescr. haer., xl. 4: imago resurrectionis in the mysteries of Mithra. 
_ 8C. Wachsmuth, Das alte Griechenland im neuen (Bonn, 1864), pp. 26 £. 
4 Cf. on the question, among others, M. Briickner, Der sterbende und auferstehende 
Gottheiland in den orientalischen Religionen und ihr Verhdlinis zum Christentum 
(Tiibingen, 1908). 
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between Osiris and the believer, the latter participates in the fate 
of the god: 

“As true as Osiris lives, will he also live; as true as Osiris is not dead, will he 
not die; as true as Osiris is not destroyed, will he not be destroyed. Osiris’ 
mother, Nut, comes to the aid of the deceased. She gives thee thy head, 
she brings thee thy bones, she joins thy members together, and she sets thy heart 
in thy body.t . . . . Thy transfigured spirit and thy strength come to thee as to 
the god, the representative of Osiris. . . . . Thereupon thou ascendest upon 
the ladder to the heavens; the gate of heaven is opened to thee and the great 
bars will be drawn back for thee; thereupon thou findest Re [the sun-god]. 
. . « » Hesets thee upon the throne of Osiris in order that thou mayest reign 
over the dead.’’ 


That the believer repeats the experiences of his god is a favorite 
thought in the ancient mystery-religions. Thus the belief in the 
resurrection of man can, wherever such a resurrection is expected, 
be based upon belief in the resurrection of the god honored by him. 
In harmony with the individualistic character of the mystery- 
religions, this resurrection faith is primarily concerned with the 
resurrection of each individual on his own account. 
But it is not necessary that man should follow so circuitous 

a route in order to attain belief in his own individual resurrection. 
The same consideration of the course of nature which led him to 
conceive of the personified. gods as dying and arising again can 
bring him also to the point of making the corresponding application 
to his own fate. If, now, dead vegetation blooms again, ought not 
dead persons likewise to come to life again? To be sure, the poet 
of the Book of Job (14:7 ff.) considers the fate of the tree for the 
purpose of putting it in contrast with that of mankind: 

For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, 

And that the tender branch thereof will not cease... . 


But man dieth and wasteth away, 
Yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he? 


But though the solution here be a negative one, the noteworthy 
thing in the passage is that the problem of the analogy of plant life 


t Cf. the corresponding picture of the resurrected ones: “They possess their heart. 
they possess their mind, they possess their mouth, they possess their feet, they possess 
their arms, they possess all their members” (Erman, of. cit., p. 99). 

2 Ibid., pp. 96 ff. 
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and human life is prominently brought to view; and why should 
its solution not just as well result in the opposite way? Thus a 
narrative of the Bahnars of Eastern Cochinchina tells that the 
first men who were buried under a tree of life were accustomed to 
rise as full-grown men and women.’ The author of Isa. 66:14 
knows the figure that the bones sprout forth like grass; and Jesus 
Ben-Sira also mentions the sprouting of the bones of especially 
pious and holy men (46:12; 49:10). Arabian poets long for much 
rain upon the graves of their beloved ones, and in the mourning- 
poems of the neo-Hebraic poetry, at the conclusion of a poem, very 
frequently the wish is expressed that God may send dew upon the 
bones of the deceased.*? Rain and dew further growth. “The dew 
of the stars of heaven” revives the bones (Isa. 26:19). We can 
see how such lines of thought resulted in a belief in the resurrection.’ 
We must also recognize how easily these ways of thinking must have 
fused with the thought of Mother Earth, upon the great signifi- 
cance of which for the popular religious belief we have learned to 
lay stress, especially since Albrecht Dieterich’s investigation.‘ 
The seed is laid in the bosom of the earth and thence sprouts forth 
a new plant. The well-known figure of the seed (I Cor. 15:37 f.;5 
cf. John 12: 24) is tooself-evident to permit of its not having appeared 
elsewhere aside from early Christian literature.6 We find it in 
talmudic,’ as also in Parsi, literature. For an example of the latter 
cf. Bundahish 30:5: “If the corn is created by me so that when 
sowed in the earth it grows therefrom and manifolds itself, ... . 
just so the creation of each one of these grains was more 
difficult than bringing about the resurrection.” But correspond- 
ing thoughts, developed in one way or another, may be traced 


t Frazer, The Belief in Immoriality, I, 74. 
21, Goldziher, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XIII (1910), 45. 


3 Cf. among others also the etymological connection of the Greek dr@errjpia 
(that is, the feast of the returning dead) with 4»80s =bloom. 


4 Mutter Erde (Leipzig and Berlin, 1905). 


5 Paul uses the figure in such fashion that it serves him as a special proof for the 
difference between the resurrection body and the former body. 


6 For example, I Clement, XXIV, 4f.; Acta Pauli, 3:26 ff. 
7 Sanh. 90b; Kethub. 111); Pirge of R. Elieser 33. 
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back to the primitive stages of culture. So in the following 
example:? 


Some of the Fijians accounted for human mortality as follows. When the 
first man, the father of the human race, was being buried, a god passed by the 
grave and asked what it meant, for he had never seen a grave before. On hear- 
ing from the bystanders that they had just buried their father, “Do not bury 
him,” said he, “dig the body up again.” ‘‘No,” said they, “we cannot do that. 
He has been dead four days and stinks.”? “Not so,” pleaded the god, “dig 
him up and I promise you that he will live again.” Heedless of the divine 
promise, these primitive sextons persisted in leaving their dead father in the 
grave. Then said the god to these wicked men, “‘By disobeying me you have 
sealed your own fate. Had you dug up your ancestor you would have found 
him alive and you yourselves, when you passed from this world, should have 
been buried, as bananas are, for the space of four days, after which you should 
have been dug up, not rotten, but ripe. But now, as punishment for your 
disobedience, you shall die and rot.” 


That in this case mankind does not actually attain the fate of 
the banana is incidental. The important thing about this story 
is that it shows us how a primitive consciousness was led through 
the comparison of the human fate with that of plants to the thought 
of resurrection. 

By observing the rising and setting of the stars we arrive at the 
same result. This may be read between the lines of very many 
stories about the origin of death which Frazer classifies as belong- 
ing to the “type of the waxing and waning moon.” One of the 
most instructive is furnished us again by the Fijians:3 

Once upon a time the moon contended that men should be like himself 
(for the Fijian moon seems to be a male); that is, he meant that just as he 
grows old, disappears, and comes in sight again, so men grown old should 
vanish for a while and then return to life. But the cat, who is a Fijian god, 


would not hear of it. ‘“‘No,” said he, “let men die like rats.” And he had the 
best of it in the dispute, for men die like rats to this day. 


Of similar stories there is a whole series upon African soil. 
Thus the Namaquas or Hottentots say that once the moon charged the 
hare to go to men and say: “‘As I die and rise to life again so shall you die and 


t Frazer, The Belief in Immortality, I, 75 f. 
2Cf. John 11:39! 

3 Frazer, The Belief in Immortality, I, 67. 
4 Ibid., pp. 65 f. 
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rise to life again.” So the hare went to men, but either out of forgetfulness 
or malice he reversed the message. There are traces of a similar story among 
the Bushmen. Again, the Masai of East Africa say that in the early days a 
certain god named Naitern-kop told a man named Le-eyo that if a child were 
to die he was to throw away the body and say: ‘“‘ Man, die and come back again; 
moon, die and remain away.” Well, soon afterwards a child died, but it was 
not one of the man’s own children, so when he threw the body away he said: 
‘Man, die, and remain away; moon, die, and return.” Next, one of his own 
children died, and when he threw away the body he said ‘‘Man, die and 
return; moon, die and remain away.” But the god said to him: “It is of 
no use now, for you spoilt matters with the other child.” That is why down 
to this day when a man dies he returns no more, but when the moon dies she 
always comes to life again. 


Finally, two examples from Australia * 


The Arunta of Central Australia relate that before there was any moon in 
the sky, a man died and was buried. Shortly afterwards he rose from the 
grave in the form of a boy. When the people ran away for fear, he followed 
them shouting that if they fled they would die altogether, while he would die 
but rise again in the sky. He failed to induce them to return. When he died 
he reappeared as the moon, periodically dying and coming to life again; but 
the people who ran away died altogether. And the Wotjobaluk story runs 
that, when people died, the moon used to say: “‘You up again”; but an old 
man said: ‘‘Let them remain dead,” and since then none has ever come to life 
again except the moon. 


Here again also the final dissimilarity of the fate of men and of 
the moon is less important than the fact that the fates of both are 
most closely paralleled. Therefore we shall not wonder when we see 
the thought of resurrection on the third day arise among these 
primitive peoples. Thus in the narrative of the origin of death, 
told by the Nandi of British East Africa: 

They say that when the first people lived upon the earth a dog came to 
them one day and said: “All people will die like the moon, but unlike the moon 
you will not return to life again unless you give me some milk to drink out of 
your gourd, and beer to drink through your straw. If you do this, I will 
arrange for you to go to the river when you die and to come to life again on the 
third day.” [The people, however, made fun of the dog and the result is here 
also negative.] In the Caroline Islands they say that long, long ago death was 
unknown, or rather it was a short sleep, not a long, long one, as it isnow. Men 
died on the last day of the waning moon and came to life again on the first 


t Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, IV, 412b. 
2 Frazer, The Belief in Immortality, I, 66. 
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appearance of the new moon, just as if they had awakened from a refreshing 
slumber. But an evil spirit somehow contrived that when men slept the sleep 
of death they should wake no more.* 

The same curious notion of death and resurrection after three 
days is entertained by the Unmatjera and Kaitish, two savage 
tribes of Central Australia.2 Frazer adds significantly: 


Nor does this association of ideas end with a mere tradition that in some 
former age men used to die with the old moon and come to life again with the 
new moon. Many savages, on seeing the new moon for the first time in the 
month, observe ceremonies which seem to be intended to renew and increase 
their life and strength with the renewal and increase of the lunar light. For 
example, on the day when the new moon first appeared, the Indians of San 
Juano Capistrano in California used to call together all the young men and 
make them run about, while the old men danced in a circle, saying: “As the 
moon dieth and cometh to life again, so we also having to die will again live.” 
Again, an old writer tells us that at the appearance of every new moon the 
negroes of the Congo clapped their hands and cried out, sometimes falling on 
their knees: ‘‘So may I renew my life as thou art renewed.” 


The star from whose reappearance men infer their own resur- 
rection can, however, just as well be the sun as the moon. Hence, 
therefore, both in Judaism and in early Christianity, the rooster 
that announces the day appears as the symbol of the resurrection.5 

Observation of plant life and of the stars is, however, not the 
only thing which may lead mankind by the way of naive reflection 
to a belief in the resurrection. First, there is the fact of a simi- 
larity between particular individuals among men and beasts. 
Are not the latter simply the re-embodiment of the former? Primi- 
tive philosophers, in their childish statements, have stumbled upon 
something like the law of the conservation of energy. This law 
involves even more, in part at least, than the widespread belief that 


t Frazer, op. cit., p. 67. 

2 Tbid., p. 68. Cf. also that, according to the letter of Professor Dr. Kiittner 
in the Schwab. Merkur of November 12, 1900 (No. 528), the Chinese Boxers were 
strengthened in their contempt of death through the belief that they would rise again 
after three days. 

3 Frazer, The Belief in Immortality, 1, 68. 

4Cf., for example, I Clement, XXIV, 3. 

8 Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XIV (1911), 23; Schweizerisches Archiv fiir 
Volkskunde, XVI (1912), 73. 
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the souls of ancestors return again in the newly born.’ Thus 
Livingstone tells how he was regarded by a chief magician as a resur- 
rected Italian named Siriatomba. Evidently the chieftain could 
not explain the existence of a second white man otherwise than on 
the supposition that the first, having died, had simply returned. 
Furthermore, we hear* that certain dark-skinned groups, at least 
in Australia, had so seldom come across the phenomenon of white 
men that in them they supposed they saw their own dead bodily 
restored in accordance with the statement: “Black fellow tumble 
down, jump up white fellow.” From this point of view may be 
explained what the Australian traveler George Grey tells us’ of the 
way in which he was rapturously caressed by an Australian woman 
as her deceased and restored son. 

More frequently, of course, the very great similarity of the type 
itself will have suggested the idea of bodily return, and this holds 
true in much greater measure of animals than of men.‘ In the 
case of animals it is more difficult for man to distinguish between 
the individuals of a single species. No wonder then that in primi- 
tive civilizations we frequently meet the belief in the resurrection 
of animals, and in so far as man is dependent for his nourishment 
upon the growth of these animals would he do the utmost possible 
in order directly to further their resurrection. A careful treatment 
of the bones is the best of all means to this end. Thus: 

After feasting on a dog, the Dacotas carefully collect the bones, scrape, 
wash and bury them, partly, as it is said, from the belief that “the bones 
of an animal will rise and reproduce another.”” Among the Esquimaux of 
Baffin Land and Hudson Bay, when a boy has killed Htis first seal his mother 
gathers all the bones and throws them into a seal-hole. They think that these 
bones will become seals which the boy will catch in later life. The Yuracares 
Indians of Bolivia are at great pains to collect all the bones of the beasts, birds 
and fishes which they eat and to throw them into a stream, bury them in the 
depths of the forest, or burn them in the fire, in order that the animals of the 
sort killed may not be angry and may allow themselves to be killed again.’ 


* Cf., for example, Frazer, The Belief in Immortality, I, 315. 
2 Cf. E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (German edition), IT, 5. 
3 Journals of Two Expeditions in . . . . Australia (London, 1841), I, 301 f. 


4 Even on into the higher stages of civilization the belief in the return of special 
individuals persists; cf. Matt. 14:2; 16:14; the return of Nero and others. 


5 Frazer, Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild (1914), II, 256 f. 
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. . .. Many of the Minnetaree Indians “believe that the bones of those bisons 
which they have slain and divested of flesh will rise again clothed with renewed 
flesh and quickened with life, and become fat and fit for slaughter the suc- 
ceeding June.” Hence on the Western prairies of America the skulls of 
buffaloes may be seen arranged in circles and symmetrical piles, awaiting the 
resurrection.' 

In line with this belief in the resurrection of animals lies the 
myth of the Phoenix which deserves mention all the more since 
early Christian apologetics used it as proof for the Christian belief 
in the resurrection.? 

The cases cited above refer to the resurrection of animals in the 
present world, but the Laplanders, for example, entertain a similar 
expectation regarding the next world. 

In sacrificing an animal they regularly put aside the bones, eyes, ears, heart, 
lungs, sexual parts (if the animal was a male), and a morsel of flesh from each 
limb. Then after eating the remainder of the flesh, they laid the bones and the 
rest in anatomical order in a coffin and buried them with the usual rites, believ- 
ing that the god to whom the animal was sacrificed would reclothe the bones 


with flesh and restore the animal to life in Jabme-Aimo, the subterranean 
world of the dead. 


It is noteworthy that in the examples cited the bodily resur- 
rection is thought of as dependent upon the care of the material 
substratum of the dead, in whole or in part. This is a belief which 
persists with remarkable tenacity. We are well acquainted with 
the Jewish legend of the bone Luz, ‘the nut of the spinal column, 
which, being indestructible, was supposed to form the nucleus for 
the resurrection of the body.‘ Possibly there is here ultimately 
a disguised connection with an old Egyptian beliefs One of the 
most sacred symbols of the religion of Egypt is the Osiris token, 
namely, a pillar honored in Bubastis, which was interpreted by the 

t Frazer, Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, p. 256. 

21 Clement, XXV. 


3 Frazer, Spirits, etc., p. 257; in the same work further material regarding corre- 
sponding usages and ideas, pp. 183 f., 196, 200 f., 250, 254, 256. Cf. further Spiegel- 
berg and Jacoby, “Der Frosch als Symbol der Auferstehung bei den Aegyptern,” 

’ Sphinx, VII, 215-28. 

4 See Jewish Encyclopaedia, VIII, 219. 

5 As I have since seen, H. K. Brugsch (Religion u. Mythologie der alten Aegypter 
[Leipzig, 1888], p. 618, 634) has already expressed this supposition. 
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Egyptian theologians as the spine of the god buried in this place." 
Fundamental to this is the opinion that the resurrection of the god 
is dependent upon its preservation. In popular narratives animals 
and men come to life if only their bones are preserved—or at least 
if only one is lacking. Hence, it is important that no bone should 
be lost; also, that the bones should not be broken or otherwise 
destroyed? In a printed address delivered by a certain Dr. 
Schneider, even as late as the year 1875, upon the theme, “To Bury, 
Not to Burn,” I read: 


Only if the dead are laid in the sarcophagus in the state of entire preserva- 
tion and are sunk in the grave is there any hope present for the mourners that 
they will remain preserved for life eternal and that we shall again find them. 
Of this comfort, however, those who remain behind are robbed if the body is 
taken from them and burned. 


The number of sources for the origin of belief in the resurrection 
which we think we have discovered in the foregoing need not sur- 
prise us. In thus treating so irrational a problem as that of wide- 
spread belief in human resurrection,’ we shall be fundamentally 
more correct than if we were to strive to form a single principle. 
We shall have to go farther indeed in search of these sources. 
Then it must not be forgotten that if we are correct in tracing 
back belief in human duration primarily to the primitive interpre- 
tation of dream phenomena, we are at once struck by the idea that 
men in the next world preserve the form that characterized them 
in this life. The dream phenomena actually exhibit the deceased 
in the form in which they.were known in this life. They are very 
frequently, indeed, as is well known, represented, so to speak, as 


t Erman, op. cit., p. 17. 

2 Cf. also Ada Thomsen in Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XII (1909), 474 ff. 
Of course, similar lines of thought lead to the deliberate breaking or destroying of 
bones by which men strive to hinder the dead from a bodily return. Cf. Hastings, 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 11, 791b; Frazer, Spirits, etc., Il, 260; The Belief 
in Immortality, I, 153. 

3 Cf. as to this, for example, Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 279 ff.; 
The Belief in Immoriality, 1,147. Carlo Pascals, Fatti eleggende di Roma antica (Firenze, 
1903), wherein is a noteworthy chapter, “La resurrezione della carne nel mondo 
pagano,” has been inaccessible to me. Cf. A. Dieterich, Archiv fiir Religionswissen- 
schaft, VIII (1905), 498. 
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uncorporeal shadow existences: we have only to think of the eléw- 
dov of the Greeks. But, finally, if the dead appear and we speak 
with them and handle them as in former times, are they not still 
bodily existences endowed with flesh and blood as when alive in the 
body? This experience is in extraordinary contradiction to the 
hard fact that the body is seen to decay after death. Does there 
not lie in the simple logic of primitive thought the demand for 
a miracle by means of which the body shall be suddenly restored 
from the more or less ruined remains of its earlier form? If we 
consider the resurrection in connection with the ideas of life after 
death which man creates for himself, then it is conceived of, like 
translation, as a strictly miraculous spontaneous means of attaining 
the future goal which men otherwise attain in the course of a more 
or less lengthy journey of the soul. And perhaps indeed this 
miracle does not appear quite so great, for at this point still another 
method of observation is involved, in accordance with which death 
is thought of as closely related to sleep (cf., for example, the fable 
of the “Dornréschen und Sneewittchen”’). 

Are not death and sleep quite alike? Death is indeed the 
brother of sleep.’ Therefore, should not the dead wake again even 
as the sleeper does ?? In sleep as in death the soul leaves the body. 
After sleep it returns; after death—of course, not immediately. 
The Koran expresses it splendidly in the 4oth sura: “‘God takes 
the souls of men unto himself at their death and also the souls of 
those who do not die does he take during their sleep; and then he 
retains those whose death he has decided upon. The others, how- 
ever, he sends back until a certain definite time.” Is it, however, 
absolutely impossible to bring the latter back? In China, just as 
soon as anybody dies, men go on the roof and call to him, saying, 
“Halloo, N.M.; come back.” Of course, the one called does not 
come back. But although the ordinary man does not succeed in 
waking the dead from his profound sleep, a word from an expert 
may accomplish the wonder. Quite generally, this power is credited 


t Cf. Iliad xiv.231. 

2In the foregoing narrative from the Carolinas, it actually so happens (see 
p. 15). 

3 Liki, Li-yiin, I, 7. 
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to the man of God, the saint, the wizard, etc.’ Andif their word has 
so much power, the more so does contact with the body of the saint 
who has been gifted with this power,? even if he be dead; thus, for 
example, in the narrative of II Kings 13:21, which the author of the 
Acts of Paul (4:32, 33) adduces as one of the evidences for the 
Christian belief in the resurrection. However, there are also cir- 
cumstances which are so cataclysmic that in and of themselves they 
arouse the dead from the sleep. Thus after the battle of Actium 
and the piercing of the Isthmus of Corinth the dead are said to have 
arisen in masses;3 and the resurrection of many saints at the moment 
of the death of Jesus belongs in the same category (Matt. 27:52, 
53).* The presupposition underlying such an “awakening,” 
namely, that the dead “‘are asleep,” was peculiarly at home on 
Jewish soil’ The growing belief in the awakening of the dead 
through Jesus and his followers was favored by all this.6 A like 
presupposition is, however, naturally so widespread’ that we may 
see in it a not unimportant source of the belief in resurrection. 

One last consideration is of a purely religious sort and carries us 
back in a certain way to the beginning of this section, viz., the con- 
nection of man with his god necessitates the god’s bringing man to life 
again, the only difference being that here the thought there indi- 
cated, that the arousing god was himself a dying and rising deity 
after the manner of an Osiris, is in itself excluded. Precisely upon 
Jewish soil is such a development found in the Book of Job. In 
general, indeed, his expectation of the future is a hopeless one, as 

* Cf., for example, Sib. Or. III; 66 (Beliar!); and P. Fiebig, Juédische Wunderge- 
schichten des neutestam. Zeitalters (Tiibingen, 1911), pp. 36 ff.; E. Rohde, Psyche‘ 


(Tiibingen, 1910), II, 191, note; O. Weinreich, Antike Heilungswunder (Giessen, 1909), 
pp. 46, 171-74, etc. 
2 Cf., for example, I Kings 17:21; IL Kings 4:34; Philostratus Vita A poll. iv. 45. 
3 Cf. also Ovid Metam. vii. 206. 


4 pera Thy &yepow abtrod is a secondary insertion in order to establish harmony with 
I Cor. 15:20 (see above, p. 11). 

5 Cf. Jer. 51:39, 57; Job 14:12; Dan. 12:2; Isa. 26:19; Enoch 91:10; 92:3; 
100:5; IV Ezra 7:32, etc.; the xouudodar of Paul. See also P. Volz, Jiid. Eschatologie 
von Daniel bis Akiba (Tiibingen and Leipzig, 1903), p. 134. 

6 Cf. Matt. 11:5; Luke 7:11 ff.; John, chap. 11; Acts 9:40; 20:10 ff. 

7Cf., for example, in Frazer’s The Belief in Immortality, pp. 61 f., the story told 
of the Akamba, a Bantu tribe of British East Africa. 
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the citation given above (p. 12) shows. But it has been said* 
rightly that the very persistency with which Job constantly recurs 
to the comfortless idea, that with the dead everything is at an end, 
awakens in observant readers the suspicion that he thereby sup- 
presses a hope constantly arising within himself that it might be 
otherwise. ‘O, that a man might die and live again,” says Job 
(14:14). Then might Job indeed experience the moment when 
God’s wrath, which sooner or later must indeed come to an end, 
would change. God would call him and Job would answer. If this 
might be so, then Job, comforted, would endure the hard service of 
this life until release should come to him! Thoughts of this kind 
gleam forth repeatedly like a flash of the divine grace (cf. 16:18 f.) 
until Job at the climax of his spiritual struggle in visionary antici- 
pation is suddenly overcome by the conviction, “But I know that 
my avenger lives and will at the very last raise himself above the 
dust. The witness of my innocence will be with me and my vindi- 
cation shall I see for myself. With my own eyes shall I see him and 
no stranger” (19:25 ff.).2 Somewhat similar is the tone of two 
passages in the Psalter, namely 49:16 and 73:24,3 in which is seen 
(perhaps as a newly arising esoteric teaching of a small circle) an 
expectation born from a consciousness of imperishable fellowship 
with God, the expectation, if not of a resurrection, then of a sort 
of transport to God.‘ In connection with the idea here suggested 
may be brought at once two New Testament passages, in which 
the thought of a resurrection appears to be completely passed over 
in favor of a conception which makes mankind attain immediately 
through death to the place of his permanent abode in the beyond.5 

«B. Duhm, Das Buch Hiob (Freiburg, 1897), p. 42. 

2 The basis for the text here presupposed is presented in my Bibl. Theologie des 
A.T. (Stade II) (Tiibingen, 1911), pp. 112 f., note. 

3 Ps. 16:10 does not belong here (in spite of Acts 13:35), for the passage speaks 
merely of rescue from the danger of death, as does also Ps. 30:4 (see above, p. 9). 
On the other hand, perhaps, Isa., 53:7 (cf. Duhm on the passage) does, although in the 
present condition of the texts of Isa., chap. 53, we cannot say with certainty exactly 
how the author conceived of the glorification of the martyr. 

4 mp> stands in both passages (also Isa. 53:7) as in the stories of Enoch (Gen. 
5:24) and Elijah (II Kings 2:9 f.). 

5 In view of the sense of the entire context I hold it impossible to regard the 
question as one of a mere intermediate state, as does, for example, C. Clemen, Die 
religions-geschichtliche Erklirung des N.T. (Giessen, 1909), p. 130. 
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These passages are Luke 23:43, Jesus’ word to the thief, 
“Today shalt thou be with me in paradise,” and Luke 16:22 f., 
the parable of the Rich Man and the Poor Lazarus, whom the 
angels carried into Abraham’s bosom. 

These two cases of an expectation of the attainment of indi- 
vidual immortality immediately after death stand remarkably 
isolated in the midst of ordinary New Testament expectation of 
a general resurrection on the “last day.” 


III 


The belief in a general resurrection as over against the belief 
in an individual one marks a long step in advance. Whether it 
occurs among primitive civilizations wholly apart from all Christian 
influences appears to me uncertain. I believe that it is found only 
on American soil. “In the Mexican territories of Guazacualco and 
Yluta, the bones of the departed were deposited in baskets and hung 
up on trees that their spirits might not be obliged to grub in the 
earth for them at the resurrection” ;? and, in corresponding fashion, 
the Peruvians explained their observances to Garcilasso: “‘We, in 
order that we may not have to search for our hair and nails at a time 
when there will be much hurry and confusion, place them in one 
place, that they may be brought more conveniently, and whenever 
it is possible we are also careful to spit in one place.”? In both 
cases, if I understand correctly, there is presupposed, where it is 
not general, at least a common resurrection of the dead. If Chris- 
tian influences have had no part therein, I should be inclined to 
express the following supposition regarding the origin of this belief. 
It is a fact that over a wide area, for example, even in American 
primitive cultures, the dedication of youth appears as the death and 
resurrection or the rebirth of the individual concerned. Frazer 


t Frazer, Spirits, etc., II, 259. 


2H. Spencer, The Principles of Sociology, I (1876), 179. Similar usages are cited 
by Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 279 ff. Of a different sort is the ex- 
traordinary custom which Frazer describes in The Belief in Immortality, I, 145: “‘In 
some parts of Western Australia the natives detached the nails from the thumb and 
forefinger of the corpse and deposited them in a small hole beside the grave in order 
that they might know their friend at his resurrection.” 


3 Cf. again the renatus in the Isis-worship; in aeternum renati in the Mithras-cult; 


the “twice born” in Brahmanism. From the point of view of the history of religion, | 


the thought of the rebirth in the New Testament is not to be separated from these. 
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has brought together in support of this an abundance of examples 
to which we need simply refer.* Now this rite of the dedication of 
youth, as is well known, is performed upon a whole class of the same 
age, or on several classes of the same age, at once, so that simul- 
taneously a multitude “arises.” May they not have arrived 
exactly from this standpoint at a belief in a resurrection of the 
many and thereby under certain circumstances finally at the belief 
in a general resurrection ? 

The faith in a general resurrection received its classic expression 
outside of the Bible, in Parseeism. Of course, aside from some 
more or less questionable allusions,? the Avesta offers us therefore 
only a few sure points of support. It is emphasized pre-eminently 
in the later passage, Yasht 19:88 ff.,3 and in a fragment,‘ the mean- 
ing of which is in dispute. Much more extensive is the evidence 
from the Bundahish, which, however, is not older than the ninth 
century, but was perhaps created largely from old sources now lost. 
According to its 30th chapter, at the conclusion of the 12,000 
years, which, for the Persians, is the set time (in contrast to the 
later unlimited fancies), first of all the primal man’ and the first 
human pair will arise. In fifty-seven years® will the Soshyans 
(the Savior) with his helpers restore all the dead to life. Just and 
impious alike arise, each and every human being on the spot where 
he died. In the brilliant light, men will recognize each other, 
saying, “This is my father, this is my mother,’” etc. Thereupon 
the assembly for judgment occurs, at which the godless become as 
conspicuous as a white sheep among jet-black ones. The righteous 
are designated for paradise; the godless are thrown back into hell, 


t Balder the Beautiful, II, 225-78; cf. especially the clearly evident passages on 
pp. 236f., 245, 250f., 253 f., 262f., 267, 269 ff., 275; The Belief in Immortality, I, 
253 ff., 302, 434 ff. 

2Cf. E. Béklen, Die Verwandtschaft der jiidisch-christlichen mit der parsischen 
Eschatologie (Gottingen, 1902), pp. 75 ff. 

3 Cf. my Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch (Tiibingen, 1908), p. 355. 

4 Ibid., pp. 355 £.; N. L. Westergaard, Zendavesta (Copenhagen, 1852-54), p. 332. 

5 Cf. Apoc. Mos., § 41; I Cor. 15:23. 

6On this number cf. Fr. Windischmann, Zoroasir. Studien (Berlin, 1863), 
Pp. 242, n. 1. 
7 Cf. the Syriac Apoc. of Baruch 50:4. 
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but only temporarily; for after three days and nights everything, 
through a great purifying judgment, goes over into the eternal 
world-fulfilment. 

The similarity of these ideas to the Jewish expectation of the 
future attracts attention.’ Here as there the resurrection faith is 
in connection with the expectation of judgment and the dawn of 
the eschatological salvation-era. Here as there the resurrection is 
a deed of God or of his Savior* and is grounded in the wholly divine 
creative might. The passages Dan. 12:2 and Isa. 26:19 are the first 
clear testimony to the Jewish belief in resurrection. The first pas- 
sage carries us to the year 165 B.c. and the second is perhaps still 
later. On the other hand, as we learn from Diogenes Laertius and 
Aeneas of Gaza, Theopompus, the contemporary of Alexander the 
Great, already knew of the Persian belief in the resurrection; indeed, 
Herodotus (iii. 62) even knew it.* The Jews from 538 B.c. on were 
under the domination of Persia and undoubtedly took over various 
Persian conceptions. Let us remind ourselves, for example, merely 
of the fact that the Asmodi of the Book of Tobit is none other than 
the Persian Aéthma Daéva.s What then is more natural than the 
supposition that the Jews were indebted to the Persians also for 
their belief in the resurrection? Actual dependence is indeed 
placed beyond any sort of doubt through agreement in specific 
details. When, for example, according to the Talmud (Succa 52a) 
fifteen anointed ones arouse the dead, this is precisely the number 
of the companions who come to the aid of the Persian Soshyans 
(Bundahish 30:17); when further according to some rabbis the 
resurrection lasts 114 years, this extraordinary number is but the 


t See E. Boklen, op. cit., 102-15; furthermore, for example, Lawrence H. Mills in 
The Monist, XVII (1907), 583 ff. 

2 Cf., for example, Enoch 51:1 ff.; John 5:28 f.; 6:39 f., 44 f.; 11:25. 

3 Cf. II Macc. 7:11, 23, with Bundahish 30:5. The same grounding occurs also 
in the Koran at the conclusion of the 75th sura. Cf. also Matt. 3:9! 

4 Cf. el uév vuv of reOvedres dvecract; N. Séderblom, La vie future d’aprés le Maz- 
déisme (Paris, 1901), pp. 244f.; C. Clemen, Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XVI 
(1913), 120 f. 

5 See, besides, especially W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im neutest. 
Zeitalter? (Berlin, 1906), pp. 546 ff., and Index, s.v. ‘‘ Eranische Religion.” 

6 Béklen, op. cit., p. 106. 
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doubling of the 57 well known to us in Bundahish 30:7;? or when 
finally in the prophecy of Eldad and Modad the blessed Jews are 
to participate in the ox which was prepared for them from the 
beginning,” this agrees precisely with the Persian expectation that 
Soshyans and his companions give the blessed ones of the fat of the 
ox Hadhayosh as nourishment (Bundahish 30:25).3 . 

In spite of this, however, a simple derivation of the Jewish 
belief in the resurrection from the Persian only is not quite self- 
explanatory. One thing particularly gives us pause, upon which, 
as far as my knowledge goes, Baudissin‘ first laid his finger. Among 
the Jews the resurrection appears as an awakening from a sleep in 
the dust of the earth. Precisely this thought, however, is foreign 
to the Persians; for their manner of funeral is not the burial, but 
the exposure of the bodies. The carcasses are thus dissolved in the 
elements and, as the Bundahish (30:6) logically represents, are 
again demanded from the elements—the bones from the spirit of 
the earth, the blood from the water, the hair from the plants, life 
from the fire.’ We cannot escape the knowledge that the belief in 
the resurrection stands in so slight an organic connection with the 
Persian manner of funeral that it is scarcely possible to trace both 
back to a natural growth from a common root; and thus the 
supposition must lie near at hand, either that the Persians have 
derived their belief in the resurrection itself from some foreign 
source, or that the exposure of the body is only a secondary element 
in their funeral rite. The latter seems to me the more probable. 
However, even if it were fitting we cannot make too much capital 
of it; for we may by no means underestimate what we may call the 
Jewish antecedents of the belief in a general resurrection. At this 
point, Ezek., chap. 37, comes into consideration. To be sure, an 
older dogmatic erred when it claimed the chapter as the locus 

t Boklen, op. cit., p. 109. 

2 Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums?, p. 327. 

3 Cf. Scheftelowitz in Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XIV (1911), 38 ff., and 


notice further Bundahish 30:26: the generation of children no longer occurs= Matt. 
22:30: év yap TH dvacrdca obre yapodowy obre yaplfovrat. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 419 ff. 

5 Cf. the Slavonic Enoch, chap. 30. 

6 Cf. Herodotus iii. 62: avd wev xepot rou éuewvrod, in the mouth of a Persian! 
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classicus of the belief in the resurrection in the Christian sense. If 
a belief in the resurrection had been in force in Ezekiel’s time, then 
to Yahweh’s question whether the bones could come back to life 
again the prophet must have answered otherwise than he does in 
vs. 3. The requickening of which he speaks, it must be borne in 
mind, is only allegorically meant—a figure for the political reno- 
vation of the people; for the “dead bones” of his vision are not 
actually dead, but living things, namely, the scattered members 
of the people now in exile. As a people, therefore, is Israel to rise 
again. We should do well, however, to hold fast to the fact that 
about the year 586 B.c. this thought was so clearly expressed under 
the figure of the resurrection. In this connection it is difficult to 
say whether this figure was original with Ezekiel; that is, whether 
it was presented before his eye in the form of a visionary expe- 
rience as a completely new thing. In his visions usually there is 
mingled so much of the scholastic element, that it may be supposed 
that in the background of our passage stood the memory of Hos. 6: 2, 
which words Ezekiel understood from the point of view of the 
resurrection-thought which was originally foreign to them (cf. 
above, p. 9, n. 2). However this may be, the people as a whole are 
to rise: here lies for the Jews the starting-point of the belief in the 
common resurrection of the many. That in itself the thought of 
a return to life after death was a conception quite attainable for. 
them, the first two parts of this discussion have shown. Further, 
we may not leave out of consideration the gradual influence of 
a vigorous belief in retribution—the development of the Job 
problem set forth above (p. 22) establishes that for us. When, 
therefore, in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes the distress of the 
pious reached its climax, then it seemed that retribution in the 
form of an eschatological change could no longer be deferred. 
But if then the kingdom should be intrusted to “the people of the 
saints of the Most High” (Dan. 7:27), at its coming would the 
pious martyrs come out empty-handed and, vice versa, would the 
renegade Jews be in no way different from the deceased pious? 
Considered in connection with such thoughts, the expectation of 
Dan. 12:2 gains so much in logical sequence that we must ask 
ourselves whether it was not first in the common course of the 
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development of Jewish and Persian conceptions that the point 
was reached at which an influence of the one upon the other set in. 

By the conception of the heavenly brilliance of the risen ones 
(Dan. 12:3) we are carried perhaps beyond the purely Jewish 
thought-circle. While for this conception specifically the natural 
premises fail in Judaism, they may very well have been present in 
Parseeism, whose god is praised as the shining one who has the 
light as his element. It may be asked indeed whether or not in 
the setting aside of the risen ones to an eternal glory of light on the 
one hand and to everlasting horror on the other, the Persian dual- 
istic principle influenced the Jewish conceptions. Genuine Jewish 
experience has given sufficient consideration to the thought of the 
sudden destruction or the eternal oblivion of the godless, while 
the righteous must rise again as members of that people in order 
to be able to participate in the future deliverance of the people. 
At least, such a point of view lay in the straight-forward develop- 
ment of the thought of Ezekiel. Actually we find even then in 
Judaism, in great measure, the expectation of a resurrection of the 
righteous only.’ Josephus’ ascribes it to the Pharisees’ and it 
became a characteristic school-dogma of the older rabbis. On the 
other hand, Parseeism expected the resurrection, not merely of the 
Mazda believers,* but of all men.5 Does there not lie here a 
further point at which we must concede an influence of Persian 
conceptions upon the Jewish in so far as among the Jews—con- 
trarily enough—the belief in a general resurrection is confused with 
a belief in a resurrection of the righteous only,® in part, indeed, 
within one and the same writing?’ It is precisely this uneven- 

*For example, Enoch 46:6; 90:33; 91:10; 92:3; 100:5. II Macc. 7:14; 
12:43 f.; Ps. Sol. 3:12; 14:10; cf. Luke 14:14. 

2 War, Il, viii, 14; Ant., XVIII, i, 3. 

3In opposition to them the Sadducees positively denied the resurrection (cf. 
Enoch 102:6-8; Acts 23:8; 4:1 f.); indeed, the First Book of Maccabees, which con- 


sistently assumes a Sadducean standpoint, says not a word of the resurrection even 
where there was occasion for so doing. 

4 Contra Isa. 26:19: HQ. 5 Yasht 19:89; Bundahish 30:7. 

6 For example, [IV Ezra 5:45; 7:32; cf. John 5:28 f.; Acts 24:15. 

7 For example, in the Test. XII Patr. (general resurrection: Testament of Benj., 
chap. 10; partial resurrection: Testament of Judah, chap. 25; Sim., chap. 6; Zeb., chap. 
10); and in the Syriac Apoc. of Baruch (general: 42:7; 50:2; partial: 30:1-3), Apoc. of 
Moses X, 41 presupposes a general resurrection; on the other hand, in chap. 13 it says, 
“all flesh from Adam on to that great day will rise—all who are of the holy people!” 
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ness of the Jewish conception of the resurrection which always 
makes probable the supposition of its having been influenced from 
the side of some foreign circle of ideas. 

At the same time, the fact of this unevenness set before the 
Jewish theology of the day a definite task, namely, to bring the 
conflicting conceptions as much as possible into harmony with one 
another. From this point of view, for example, we may under- 
stand Rev. 20:5, 13, where we meet the attempt to combine the 
resurrection of the righteous with the general resurrection, in 
that the eschatological drama is laid out in several acts. Also, on 
another side, the theological need of mediation was presented. 
There were in circulation alongside of more spiritual conceptions 
of the resurrection,’ to which the Book of Daniel with its expecta- 
tions of the heavenly glory of the risen ones already pointed the 
way, more material conceptions according to which all emphasis 
fell upon the thought of the complete restoration of this earthly 
corporeity.2 Thus the Apocalypse of Baruch in chaps. 49-51 
struggles to combine the diverging views with one another. Of 
course, the earth gives the dead back again unchanged as a proof 
for those still living at that time that it is a matter of an actual 
resurrection. However, thereupon the condition of the risen ones 
will be changed, that of the godless into pain, that of the pious 
into a different form reaching as far as the glory of the angels and 
even farther. 

In one respect the Jewish belief in the resurrection never 
followed the Persian. It was not able to raise itself to the recon- 
ciling conclusion which the Persian expected with his supposition 
of an dmoxaraorac.s rév ravrwv.s In Judaism the partisan oppo- 
sition between the righteous and godless was too deeply rooted to 
permit the former to concede the possibility of final salvation to 
the latter. 

t For example, Enoch 51:4; 104:4, 6; Syriac Apoc. of Baruch 51:10; the risen 


ones are lodyyedot; cf. Luke 20:36; Enoch 108:11: a transfiguration of those born in 
. darkness; cf. further my Biblische Theologie (Stade II), pp. 462, 464. 

2 For example, II Macc. 7:11, 23; 14:46. The scribes rack their brains over this 
point whether the clothing of this corporeity in the other world would begin with 
skin and flesh and complete itself with veins and bones (thus the school of Hillel), 
or vice versa (thus the school of Shammai). 

3 On the other hand, the thought, as is well known, recurs in Origen and Gregory 
of Nyssa. 
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The New Testament is a faithful mirror of these different 
conceptions of the resurrection in Judaism. We cannot here 
follow this out farther, for on the threshold of Christianity our 
investigation comes to a halt. What it may show, however, on 
its part is this: namely, how the conceptions of the Christian circle 
of faith in the last analysis were rooted in the circle of the reli- 
gious conceptions of humanity. And this fact does no injury to 
the religious character of the Christian belief in the resurrection; 
for its true greatness is measured by the greatness of the God, to 
indissoluble communion with whom the Christian hopes to attain 
through victory over bodily death. 
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HINDUISM AND WAR 





ROBERT E. HUME 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 





1. Hinduism as a separate historical religion arose in a state 
of war. 

The earliest literary document among the sacred scriptures of 
Hinduism is the Rig Veda, a collection of 1,028 hymns which were 
used in worship by the Indo-Aryans at the time when they were 
invading India in the period about 2,000 to 1,500 B.c. The Vedic 
hymns reflect a state of society which was in constant warfare, 
even down to the very end of the period. Sometimes those early 
Hindus were engaged in war among themselves; but more fre- 
quently they were at war with the dark-skinned aborigines, who 
gradually became subjugated. 

The hymns of the Rig Veda contain many references to the 
details of the warfare of the time. The bands of attacking Aryans 
marched with leaders carrying banners. The soldiers on the march 
sang and shouted both of the victories of their ancestors and of the 
aid which had been granted by Indra and Brihaspati and others 
of the Vedic gods. The leaders usually drove in war-chariots. 
The main weapons used were bows and arrows and darts. Some- 
times the aggressive tribes of Aryans would slay all the population 
of the villages of the aborigines which they conquered. If the 
Aryan settlements were attacked by the aborigines, barricades were 
hastily made out of available trees, and the gods were called upon 
to give aid. Some of the expeditions of the Indo-Aryans are 
explicitly described in the Rig Veda as reprisals for the attacks of 
the indigenes. Sometimes the expeditions were only forays for the 
purpose of getting cattle. One of the Sanskrit words for ‘‘ warrior” 
is gosu-yudh, meaning etymologically “fighting for cattle.”” One 
of the Sanskrit words for “‘battle” is gavisti, the precise ety- 
mology of which is “desire for cattle.” The early connection of 
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war and Hinduism may be observed in Rig Veda 1.91.23, where 
prayer is offered to the God Soma as follows: 


Do thou, O God Soma, with thy god-like spirit, 
Victorious, win for us a share of riches! 

Let none prevent thee! Thou art Lord of valor! 
Provide for us in the battle [gavis¢i]!" 


It is noteworthy that in the Rig Veda the work of cattle-raiding 
is expressly likened to the doings of certain of the deities, viz., the 
deities of the torrential rivers, which so often in India overflow the 
banks and carry away all movable property; appropriately then 
is divine assistance invoked by men in such activity (R. V. 10. 
30.10-11): 


The winding Streams . . . . with their double current 
Like cattle-raiders seek the lower pastures. 

Send forth the hymn and prayer for gain of riches! 
Give gracious hearing to our call, O Waters! 


The aid of the heavenly Ashvin gods is similarly sought and acknowl- 
edged in the same kind of marauding border-warfare (R. V. 
I.112.22): 

Ye speed the hero as he fights for kine 

In hero-battle in the strife for land .... 


Ye safely guard his horses and his car. 
Come hither unto us, O Ashvins, with those aids! 


The famous Weapon Hymn (R. V. 6.75) apostrophizes the 
various weapons of the warrior with praise and prayer as if they 
were personal assisting deities: 


1. The warrior’s look when, armed with Mail, 
He seeks the battle is like a thund’rous rain-cloud. 
Be thou victorious with unwounded body. 
Let the thickness of thy Mail protect thee, 

2. With Bow let us win kine, with Bow the battle. 
With Bow be victors in our hot encounters. 
The Bow brings grief and sorrow to the foemen. 
Armed with the Bow, may we subdue all regions. 


t The only complete English translation of the Rig Veda is by R.T.H. Griffith, 
The Hymns of the Rig Veda, translated with a popular commentary, 2 vols., Benares, 
ad ed., 1896. 
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16. Loosed from the Bow’s string, fly away, 
Thou Arrow, sharpened by our prayer. 
Go to the foemen. Strike them home. 
And let not one of them be left alive. 

17. There, where the flight of arrows fall, 
E’en there may Brahmanaspati and Aditi* 
Protect us well. 

19. Whoso would kill us, 

Whether he be a strange foe or one of us, 
May all the gods discomfit him. 
My nearest closest Mail is prayer. 


The contents of the Rig Veda clearly show that the religion of 
the Hindus took its historical rise in a state of intertribal and inter- 
racial war at the time when the earliest of the so-called Indo- 
Aryans invaded the Punjab (i.e., the Land of the Five Rivers) 
from the northwest, and gradually subjugated the Ganges basin, 
and still further extended their dominion southward through the 
land of Hindustan. In that period the Hindus lived by war and 
worshiped gods of war, and Hinduism unquestioningly sanctioned 
and assisted war. 

2. It was on the basis of successful war that the essential religious- 
social organization of Hinduism was effected. 

The professed and unquestionable basis of Hindu society is 
caste. Ho-vever, when the ancestors of the modern Hindus first 
entered India, they did not possess the present caste system. 
Before the Indo-Aryans separated from their cousins, the Iranians, 
both those racial branches possessed the threefold form of social 
organization which in general recognizes “priests,” ‘ warriors,” 
and “‘commons.” But the distinctions then were probably not 
exclusive, unchangeable, hereditary. There is definite evidence 
that the position of king among those early Indo-Aryans was 
not always hereditary. Furthermore, it was sometimes the king, 
and not a priest, who offered the customary sacrifices to the 
gods before a battle, although sometimes the king would direct 
a priestly singer to offer the sacrifice. Both the common “cow- 
boys” and the select ‘‘kings-men” would participate in the 
fighting. 


t Two of the Vedic pantheon. 
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Only after the migrating Aryan invaders of India had success- 
fully conquered the new land and had settled down into a per- 
manently agricultural mode of life, and, too, only after they had 
enslaved the racially different indigenes, did Hindu society be- 
come organized into the form of the present caste system. The 
traditional theory in Hinduism is that caste is an eternal divine in- 
stitution. But the Rig Veda shows only the beginning of this par- 
ticular fourfold system. A warring condition of affairs continued 
for centuries. Perhaps it was for a thousand years that the Aryans 
fought both Aryans and aborigines before they settled down into a 
state of society which was determined by varied social and eco- 
nomic, as well as military, influences. However, it is evident that 
the fourth caste was composed of the autochthonous people, who 
had been conquered in war, and who thenceforth became incorpo- 
rated into the new empire of the Hindus on the lowest level. In 
sharp contrast with them were the three upper castes, who were 
distinctly Aryans, and who, though socially differentiated among 
themselves, stood on a common higher plane religiously. 

After the conquest the organizing Brahmans and the fighting 
Kshatriyas regarded themselves more than ever as superior to the 
mass of the common people; yet both those upper classes recog- 
nized the third estate as being of the same racial origin and also 
as being needed for a base of supplies. Although those priests and 
warriors prided themselves on their ability as being the spiritual and 
military protectors of the body politic, nevertheless they felt both 
the need of, and an affinity for, the great numbers of husbandmen and 
artisans, fellow-Aryans who composed the Vaisyas or third caste. 
But all the lighter-colored people of the conquering race felt only 
a common contempt for the dark-skinned conquered people of the 
land. These hostile aborigines were designated in the Sanskrit 
of the Rig Veda as dasyu, i.e., “enemy.” Some epithets which 
are applied to them are: “prayerless” (a-brahman), “godless” 
(a-deva), “inferior” (adhara), “inhuman” (a-ménusa), “unthink- 
ing” (a-mantu), “‘flat-nosed”’ (an-ds), “‘opposed to religious rites” 
(apa-vrata), “‘stingy” (a-prnat), ‘‘unbelieving” (a-srdddha), 
“not observing religious rites” (a-vrata), “not offering sacri- 
fices” (a-yajia), “impious” (a-yajyu), “‘easy to be slain” 
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(su-hana), “wicked” (vrjina), “deceitful”? (mdydvan), “unkind” 
(a-Siva), ‘the black skin” (rsnd tvac). 

Twice (R. V. 7. 21.5 and 10.99.3) these contemptible defeated 
aborigines are called sisma-deva (meaning “whose god is the 
phallus”). But those early Indo-Aryans, whose own objects of 
worship had been the superior nature-deities, like the heaven, the 
sun, the moon, wind, rain, fire, dawn, etc., became one of many 
instances in the history of international intercourse where a people 
which had first conquered in a contest of military strength have 
later succumbed to the force of the ideas, the ideals, the practices 
of the vanquished. Beyond the peradventure of a doubt those 
early Vedic Hindus were not idolaters. But under the influence 
of their despised opponents, viz., the Dravidian aborigines of India, 
a large proportion of the Hindus gradually became, and still are, 
idolatrous in their religion. The intelligent educated section of the 
Hindu community today would repudiate the idolatry which entered 
into victorious Hinduism from the conquered low castes, and which 
still prevails, not only among the low-caste people, but alsoamong the 
women and the ignorant portion of the higher Aryan castes. How- 
ever, relatively few Hindus today repudiate the system of caste itself. 

Both in the long history of Hinduism and at the present time 
the system of caste has been the main stronghold of Hinduism. 
With few exceptions, viz., among the progressive modern social 
reformers, the breaking of caste is the crucial practical test of ceasing 
to be a Hindu. This characteristic system of caste arose after a 
successful period of warfare in India had added a despised helotic 
element to the pre-existent threefold social organization which the 
Indo-Aryans had shared with the Iranians. In Persia no such 
religiously obligated caste system arose as in India. Just what 
was the difference in the two closely connected countries, we do 
not know. But we do know that in India the complex military, 
economic, and social enslaving of one people by another more 
powerful body of invaders was sanctioned religiously; and there- 
with the entire organization of society became fairly rigidly fixed 
on what was professed to be a divinely ordained basis. 

Neither warfare nor the intricate processes of the differentiation 
of the existing social groups ceased after the reorganization of the 
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huge population of India under the skilful invaders. Many details 
of the present-day caste system were developed much later. For 
example, the originally four main castes have been increasing in 
number until in India today (as recorded in the last government 
census of 1911) there exist one hundred and eighty “‘ main castes’’; 
among this number there are at least sixty-four castes each 
containing over a million souls. Even the highest and most exclu- 
sive caste of Brahmans have become subdivided into more than 
seventy exogamous groups, which can no more intermarry or even 
interdine with one another than they can intermarry or interdine 
with other non-Brahman castes. However, it is evident that the 
main outlines of the present religious-social system of hereditary 
and mutually exclusive castes arose as the practical outcome of the 
intricate process of organizing a large population of diverse racial 
stocks under a common religious and military domination. What- 
ever subordinate changes have ensued during the growth of the 
population to the present number of 217,000,000 Hindus, the pre- 
vailing system of caste in Hinduism bears upon its very face the 
early historical fact that caste is a religiously sanctioned form of 
social organization in which the warring element was next in 
importance to the acknowledged leading religious element. The 
astute priestly caste of Brahmans is first and highest. The power- 
ful warrior caste of Kshatriyas is second. Both these castes stand 
higher in the hierarchy above the husbandmen and artisans 
(Vaisyas), who form the third main caste. These three main 
divisions recognize themselves as jointly forming the body of the 
“twice born” (dvi-ja) who are far superior to all the rest of the 
population. This last fourth class of practical outcastes were his- 
torically, and still are virtually, slaves. They are not the chattel- 
property of individual owners, nor are they attached to any par- 
ticular landed estate, as in feudalism; but they are practically in 
a state of serfdom, being debarred from all social and religious 
privileges and from many economic privileges ever since the time 
of the early successful war of the invading Indo-Aryans into 
India. 

3. Among the numerous sacred books of Hinduism those which 
have been the most available to, and the most influential upon, the 
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masses of Hindus have been the two Epics, which, in spite of some 
beautiful human touches, are in the main a glorification of war. 

Although a permanent genetic influence has been exerted on 
subsequent Hinduism by the complex military, social, and reli- 
gious situation which is reflected in the Rig Veda, the literary 
influence of the Rig Veda and of the next chronological groups 
of sacred scriptures down to the Upanishads has been consider- 
ably limited by the fact that all those documents remained the 
exclusive property of the Brahman priests. Indeed, when the 
sacerdotal and other castes became thoroughly differentiated and 
established posterior to the Vedic period, the priests quickly and 
carefully guarded their sacred texts as peculiarly esoteric. Three 
of the Upanishads in their concluding section each contain an 
explicit prohibition against divulging the Secret Doctrine (such 
is the meaning of the Sanskrit word upanisad) to the uninitiated: 

Let no one tell this to anyone except to a son or to a pupil [Brihad Aran- 
yaka Upanishad 6. 3. 12]. 

Let no one preach this most secret doctrine to anyone who is not his son 
or else his pupil [Maitri Upanishad 6. 29]. 

This highest mystery, delivered in a former age, should not be given to one 
who is not a son or who is not a pupil [Shvetashvatara Upanishad 6. 22]. 


Accordingly, the contents of the earliest group of documents 
in Hinduism, viz., the Vedas, and also of the next important sub- 
sequent group, viz., the Upanishads, have not been directly divulged 
to the laity in Hinduism. That is: the original documents, con- 
taining the war-origins and the first speculations of Hinduism, have 
not been known directly to the great body of Hindus. So, in any 
historical exposition of the relation of Hinduism with war the sig- 
nificant fact next comes into view that, of all the sacred scrip- 
tures of Hinduism those which are best known to the Hindus at 
large are a group of documents which are even more warlike in 
their contents than are the lyric Vedas and the speculative Upani- 
shads. Only within the last century have these last-mentioned 

* These translations are from Max Miiller’s two-volume translation of the twelve 
most important Upanishads in the “Sacred Books of the East Series,” Vol. I (1879) 
and Vol. II (1884). There does not yet exist a thoroughly reliable English transla- 


tion of all the classical Upanishads. A splendid piece of scholarship is the translation 
into German by Professor Deussen, Sechzig Upanishads des Veda, (1897, 2d ed. 1905). 
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earliest two groups of Hindu scriptures been translated from San- 
skrit into any other language whatsoever. Indeed, so far as 
I know, both the Vedas and the Upanishads were translated into 
European languages by Western scholars before they were made 
available for the Hindus themselves in any of the modern vernacu- 
lars of India. 

The sacred books of Hinduism which have long been known and 
best enjoyed by the Hindus are the two Epics, the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana. These Sanskrit poems have been translated 
into many Indian vernaculars. There is nothing in their contents 
which is esoteric. They delight the common people with their 
color and movement, their myths and their fighting. Both of 
these popular sacred books of Hinduism are martial epics. They 
narrate at great length the wars of gods and men. The theme of 
the Mahabharata is the great internecine war between the Kauravas 
and the Pandavas, two branches of the descendants of King Bharata, 
who is revered as the ancestor of all the Hindus. The theme of the 
other great epic in India, the Ramayana, is the career of the god 
Rama. (Probably he was a historical man who through his valor- 
ous exploits proved himself to be so much of a deliverer and savior 
of his people that the Hindus have generally regarded him as an 
incarnation of deity.) This Ramayana narrates the love of Rama 
for the woman Sita, the wily capture of Sita by Ravana, the king of 
Ceylon, and the consequent war which was carried on by the injured 
husband and which ended in the destruction of Ravana. But after 
Sita was re-established as queen of Ayodha, Rama became jealous 
and banished her. The whole story, while it contains some beau- 
tiful touches of human affection, is based on rapine and conflict. 

Thus the mental and religious pabulum upon which Hindus 
have been nourished by their best available religious literature 
continues in the same war spirit in which Hinduism took its his- 
torical origin. The Indian Social Reformer, of Bombay, which is 
perhaps the most influential progressive weekly newspaper con- 
ducted by an Indian, contained in its issue of August 31, 1914, a 


t Except the translation of a few Upanishads into Persian, which translation was 
again rendered into Latin by Antequil Duperron, this latter being the very first means 
whereby the Upanishads were brought to the knowledge of the West. 
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striking paragraph on the subject ‘Rules of Warfare in Ancient 
India.” In contrast with the fearful outburst of war which 
appeared in that fateful month of August, 1914, among six of the 
leading nations of Europe, progressive Indians were recalled to the 
methods by which war used to be conducted in the good old days 
of India (when, it might have been noted, India was almost inces- 
santly engaged in war). The historical reference, somewhat 
idealistically interpreted, is as follows: 

The Bhishma Parva of the Mahabharata opens with the question by King 
Janmejaya to Vaishampayana who is describing to him the story of the Great 
War. The question is, ‘How did the heroes, the Kurus, the Pandavas, the 
Somakas, and other valiant kings who had come to Kurukshetra from various 
countries, fight the battle?”” Janmejaya tells him that all of them came to 
the great field of battle, encamped themselves, and, before the battle com- 
menced, made certain rules for the conduct of warfare. Janmajaya says: 
‘They said to one another that the war was inevitable, and they had to fight 
it out, but they ought not to forget that they were Aryas, and ought not to 
allow their conduct throughout to be other than fair and manly, so that after 
the war was over, nothing would rankle in their hearts, and no shock would be 
given to their feeling of respect and admiration for one another. Let the fight 
be between equals. Let it be a rule, they said, not to strike those who have 
withdrawn from the fight. Let a warrior standing in a chariot fight only 
with another similarly standing; let one riding an elephant, similarly seated; 
let a horseman fight with a horseman, and a foot soldier with a foot 
soldier.” These rules made they, the Kurus, the Pandavas, and the Somakas; 


and they and their soldiers became filled with joy and pleased with one 
another. 


Not the propriety of war as such, but only the propriety of 
certain methods of war, is the moral issue raised by this modern 
progressive Hindu journal. The Great Epic of India can indeed 
be cited for moral exhortations to clemency; but far more numer- 
ous are the exhortations to win success at any price, even to the 
extent of committing crimes for the sake of winning. Perhaps the 
most exact generalization may be formulated thus: Expediency 
forms the ideal of Hindu morals. Says the Mahabharata: “When 
the time comes, make peace with a foe; when the time comes, make 
war against a friend” (Sabha Parva 55). 

The continuance of war is the normal state of society, and the 
appropriateness of war is unquestioned, in those highly esteemed 
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scriptures of popular Hinduism, the Mahabharata and the Rama- 
yana. 

4. The question of the propriety of war has never been raised in 
the whole history of Hinduism, so far as I know, with one possible 
exception." 

That one approach to an exception occurs in the same Epic 
of the Great Bharata War in the twenty-fifth chapter of the sixth 
canto. This episode of about 700 stanzas forms perhaps the most 
famous single literary production in all India. The Bhagavad 
Gita? is a philosophical disquisition curiously set in its context of 
war. At the moment when a great battle is about to be fought 
between the two families of the Pandavas and the Kauravas, who 
had been carrying on the feud which fills the whole Mahabharata. 
one of the warriors, Arjuna, becomes suddenly touched with com- 
punction over the impending slaughter of kindred and friends. 
Arjuna’s charioteer, Krishna, undertakes to counsel and console 
him. In the midst of war and bloodshed occurs a question, not 
concerning the propriety of war as such or war against aliens, but 
only concerning the propriety of war against fellows. It is pre- 
sented in the form of a dialogue, somewhat after the manner of the 
Hebrew Book of Job or one of the dialogues of Plato. The inter- 
locutors are Arjuna, the bravest and yet the most tender-hearted 


t A remarkable instance of this attitude is to be seen in an article, entitled “War 
Philosophy, Hindu and Christian,” in the Hibbert Journal for July, 1915, by a promi- 
nent contemporary Hindu writer, who closes his comparisons and general discussion 
on the subject of war with the following conclusion (p. 764): “Human action appears 
practically in sympathy with Moltke’s dictum: ‘Perpetual peace is a dream, and it is 
not even a beautiful dream. War is an element in the order of the world ordained 
by God. Without war the world would stagnate and lose itself in materialism.’ 
Force guided by expediency still seems to rule mankind, and when the Law of Nature 
asserts itself, the Law of Nations becomes a dead letter.” 


2 There exist more translations of this “chief scripture of India” (as some of its 
admirers characterize it), both into English and into the various European languages, 
as well as into the numerous vernaculars of India, than there are of any other Sanskrit 
writing. Perhaps the best translation into English, one which represents the quaint 
archaic style of the original, is by Lionell D. Barnett (keeper of books and manuscripts 
in the Oriental Department of the British Museum) in the Temple Classics (1905). 
The following extracts are taken partly from the aforementioned and partly from The 
Bhagavad Gita, or The Sacred Lay, translated with notes by John Davies (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. [1893]). 
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of the five sons of Pandu, and Krishna, a divine incarnation, who 
here appears as a charioteer. After an opening description of the 
situation at the impending battle, Arjuna is represented in the first 
chapter of the Bhagavad Gita as saying: 


28. “As I look upon these kinsfolk meeting for battle, my limbs fail and 
my face withers. 

29. ‘My body trembles, and my hair stands on end. The bow falls from 
my hand, and my skin is burning. I am not able to stand upright, and my 
mind is whirling around. 

30. “TI foresee no good from slaying my kinsfolk in the fight. 

31. “I desire not victory nor dominion nor delights. . . . . 

34. “I do not wish to kill—though I myself be slain—even for the sake 
of dominion over the three worlds, how much less for that of earth! 

35. “If we slay these, what joy can then be ours? It is not meet for us to 
slay these our kinsmen. 

36. “Even if they whose minds are stricken by grief see no evil in the 
destruction of a tribe or in the oppression of friends, . . . . 

38. “Should we not resolve to turn away from their sinful deed? .... 

44. “‘Alas, we have resolved to commit a great sin—we who are striving 
to slay our kindred, from the lust of dominion and of pleasures. 

45. “It were better for me if the Dhartarashtrans, with arms in hand, 
should slay me, unresisting and unarmed, in the fight.” 

46. Thus having spoken, Arjuna sat down on the seat of his chariot in the 
field of war; and he let fall his bow and arrows, for his heart was heavy with 
Sorrows. 


Thus ends chap. i, entitled ‘“‘The Despondency of Arjuna.” 
Here is a noteworthy expression of the high moral sentiment of 
willingness even to be killed rather than to do a certain wrong. 
Chap. ii continues: 


2. The Lord spake: ‘‘Wherefore, O Arjuna, hath come upon thee in a 
difficulty this vile depression, unmeet for one of noble race? 

3. “Yield not to unmanliness. It becomes thee not. Cast off this faint- 
heartedness, and arise, O destroyer of foes.” 


Still Arjuna objected to fighting, urging: 


6. ‘‘We know not which is the better lot for us—that we should conquer 
them, or that they should conquer us. If we should slay these, we should 
not wish to live. 

7. “I am stricken with pity and with guilt, confused in mind. Pray tell 
me, which is the better course ?” 
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Now begins the philosophical part of the poem on the meaning 
of life and the Hindu ideal of duty. Remarkable indeed is the way 
in which the ethical problem of the propriety of killing people is 
answered by a discourse on the immortality of the soul: 


11. Then the Lord spake: “Thou grievest for those who need no grief, 
though thou speakest words of wisdom. The wise grieve not for the dead or 


18. “‘These bodies are called the mortal bodies of the eternal, the imperish- 
able soul. Wherefore fight, O son of Bharata. 

19. “He who thinks this (soul) to be a slayer, and he who thinks that it 
can be slain—both are undiscerning. This (soul) slays not, nor is slain. 

20. “It is never born, and it never dies. Unborn, undying, eternal, this 
(soul) is not slain when the body is slain. . .. . 

22. “As a man, having cast off his old garments, takes others that are 
new, so the embodied (soul), having cast off the old bodies, enters into others 
that are new. 


23. “‘Weapons cleave it not, nor does the fire burn it. The waters wet 
it not, nor do the winds dry it up. 

24. “The soul is undying, eternal. 

25. ‘‘Wherefore, knowing it to be such, thou oughtest not to grieve for 


31. “Regarding too thy proper duty, thou oughtest not to falter; for to 
a Kshatriya [i.e., a warrior] nothing is better than a lawful fight... . . 

38. “Accounting pain and pleasure, gain and loss, victory and defeat as 
equal, gird thyself for battle. Thus wilt thou not bring sin upon thee. 

39. ‘‘When by means of this teaching, thou hast become devout, thou 
wilt cast off the bonds of work [or action, karma].’’ 

This then is the answer which is given by Krishna, the most 
popular incarnation in Hinduism, to the conscience-stricken 
Arjuna when the latter stopped to consider the bloody deed in 
which he was about to engage: Do your traditional caste duty, 
irrespective of killing anybody. According to the pantheistic 
theory, which is the prevailing type of philosophy in Hinduism, 
empirical distinctions like killing and dying are not applicable to 
the eternal soul. Therefore pity need not be wasted on the soul of 
an opponent lest he be injured in a fight. On the other hand, from 
a practical point of view, it would be most sinful for any Hindu 
to fail to discharge all his caste duty. In the case of the inquirer, 
who was a member of the Kshatriya or warrior caste, his appro- 
priate duty is evidently to engage in death-dealing warfare. 
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Thus the only time that the question of the propriety of war 
is even approached in the literary history of Hinduism the most 
sacred handbook of devotion in that religion, the unrivaled gem 
of Hindu philosophy, ethics, and religion, viz., the Bhagavad Gita, 
justifies war with a speculative as well as with a practical justi- 
cation. 

5. The most authoritative code of law in Hinduism enjoins war- 
fare conducted with every available form of injury, as being not only 
the expedient self-interest, but also as the proper religious duty, of 
a Hindu ruler. 

A progressive modern Hindu social reformer is troubled by 
some of the atrocities of war (though not by the fact of war), and 
an episode from the Mahabharata can be cited reporting some 
precisely retaliatory methods which were adopted in one of the 
wars in past Hinduism. But for the formulated enactments of 
Hinduism with regard to war there exists a more authoritative code 
than an epic poem, viz., the Law Book of Manu. The seventh 
chapter of the elaborate ‘“‘Manava-dharma-sastra” sets forth, 
among the duties of a Hindu king, the following: 


87. A king who is defied by foes must not shrink from battle, remembering 
the duty of Kshatriyas [i.e., the second, or warrior caste]... . . 

89. Those kings who, seeking to slay each other in battle, fight with the 
utmost exertion, and who do not turn back, go to heaven. ... . 

102. Let him [i.e., a king] be ever ready to strike, his prowess constantly 
displayed, his secrets constantly concealed. Let him constantly explore the 
weaknesses of his foe. 

103. Of him who is always ready to strike, the whole world stands in awe. 
Let him therefore make all creatures subject to himself, even by the employ- 
ment of force. .... 

110. As a weeder plucks up the weeds and preserves the corn, even so let 
a king protect his kingdom and destroy his opponents. ... . 

171. When he knows his own army to be cheerful in disposition and strong 
and that of his enemy the reverse, then let him march against his foe. 

180. Let him arrange everything in such a manner that no ally, no neutral, 
nor foe may injure him: that is the sum of political wisdom. .. . . 


* Quoted from pp. 230 ff. of The Laws of Manu, translated by G. Biihler, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1886 (= Vol. XXV of the “Sacred Books of the East Series’). The 
same text has been translated by Jolly in Triibner’s “Oriental Series.” 

The M dnava-dharma-Sdstra in its present form probably dates from about 200 A.D. 
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195. When he has shut up his foe in a town, let him sit encamped, harass 
his kingdom, and continually spoil his grass, food, fuel, and water. 

196. Let him likewise destroy the tanks, ramparts, and ditches. Let him 
assail the foe unawares, and alarm him at night. 

197. Let him instigate to rebellion those who are open to such instigation. 

200. Let him, duly exerting himself, fight in such a manner that he may 
completely conquer his enemies. 


201. When he has gained victory, let him duly worship the gods and honor 
righteous Brahmans. 


Such are some of the historical connections of Hinduism and 
war as set forth in the sacred books of Hinduism. 

In addition to this historical résumé of the connection of Hindu- 
ism with war as indicated in the sacred books of Hinduism itself, 
there is one more important associated fact which may be cited 
on the subject. 

6. Except for Buddhism there has been no formal denunciation 
of war among the religions of India. . 

The most successful of several indigenous protests against 
Hinduism has been Buddhism. One of its cardinal virtues is 
non-injury (a-himsa). The first Buddhist ruler in India, Asoka 
(reigned about 264-228 B.c.), came to believe that war in itself is 
unholy. Late in life he wept for the thousands whom he had 
slain. For some centuries after the repentant Asoka there fol- 
lowed a relaxation in India of the characteristic Hindu belief in 
the divinely ordained right to kill. But subsequently Hinduism 
succeeded in evicting Buddhism from what is now British India." 
With this one exception Hinduism has met no indigenous rival 
religion in India which has ventured to denounce war. 

Thus Hinduism and every other ethnic religion in India, except 
Buddhism, has maintained a religious sanction for war. 


t The Census of the Indian Empire shows ten million Buddhists, but they are 
mostly in Burma, which is only administratively a part of the Indian Empire. 
“The only survivors of purely Indian Buddhism are the small community in the 
Orissa States known as Sarak, of whom nearly two thousand claimed to belong to 
that religion.”—General Report of the Census, 1911 [1914], p. 125. 























INCARNATION: AN ESSAY IN THREE PARTS 


A. H. LLOYD 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


I. A MODERN SUPERSTITION 


What is superstition? What is it in general? An answer to 
this question, however brief, seems to be an appropriate, if not even 
a necessary, introduction to this first part of the present essay. 

Some superstition, I venture to say, always attaches to human 
life, although in many instances it may not be obtrusive. Not 
only are men somehow given to it by nature, but also life gets from 
it a quality which life can ill afford to lose. It is a fault, of course, 
but some faults are at least half-lovable. In form, not in substance, 
not in respect to its real place in life, superstition is very like reli- 
gion. Indeed, according to some, even in substance the two show 
very little if any difference. Certainly both show men accept- 
ing as real something for which there is no positive evidence or at 
least no sufficient positive evidence. So, for example, have both 
ghosts and gods, strange visions and great ideals, been real in the 
life and experience of men. As to any difference between the two 
I suggest that, whatever else may have to be said of it, super- 
stition makes life picturesque, at times almost beautiful, while 
religion—by which I mean something bigger and more vital than 
either theology or ecclesiasticism—makes life sublime. Superstition, 
again, prompts only an active life; religion, a productive life. Men 
move, sometimes very busily, under the former; under the latter 
they achieve and progress, entering into a new life instead of just 
moving about in the old life. This suggests, I think correctly, 
that religion belongs at the very battle-front of life, where adven- 
ture and discovery and creative achievement are the issue; that 
superstition, if related to religion, names rather what at any time 
in a people’s religion is outgrown than what is immediately inter- 
esting and vital; in a word, that superstition is traditional and 
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even formal, perhaps with a touch of conservatism, or the obstinacy 
of habit, while true religion, being boldly superior to all positive 
evidence, actual or possible at the time, is not traditional, but 
creatively present, living, even—thanks to its great faith—future. 
Is not the present reality even of the unseen future the real motive 
of religion? Of course religion seems to depend on objects of 
superstition for its emotional expression and cultivation, just as 
new life generally must find its mediation, the medium of its 
expression, in old forms, but I would here insist that religion itself, 
vital religion, is, in its own distinctive character, one of the pioneer 
forces of life. If life is ever vitally religious, it is already alive with 
the future. 

Whether such be the difference between superstition and reli- 
gion or not, one fact about superstition lends support to it. Thus 
there always clings about the word “superstition,”’ perhaps as a part 
of the at least half-lovable picturesqueness, a certain suggestion 
of offense. A “superstitious” man is lazy, inert, idly proud. He 
takes for real not merely, with his fathers before him, something for 
which there is insufficient evidence or even no evidence at all, but 
also something against which evidence, available to him, out of 
reach of his fathers, has been discovered. To ignore existing and 
available evidence against something is surely very different from 
that splendid adventure of men, the adventure of true religion, 
wherein for larger life, for new life, men hopefully press forward 
beyond what, with their best powers of vision, they are able to see. 
The adventure of religion is honest, squarely facing and boldly trust- 
ing a real mystery, but superstition—I would say this only very 
gently—is dishonest. Superstition, then, may have the form, but 
it does not have the substance of religion. It may even supply 
religion with the medium of expression, but in itself it is not religion. 

In the sense, then, of superstition, as I have now represented 
it—let me hope not unfairly—in the sense of superstition as not the 
courage of the invisible but the obstinate blindness to the visible, I 
wish here to call attention to a certain modern superstition. I 
wish to call attention to the modern superstition of a morally 
external, distant, natural world, and, doing this, I would make a 
plea, in what I believe to be the interests of greater spirituality in 
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life, for a closer intimacy of man with the world immediately 
around him, of spiritual life with natural life. Indeed the three 
short parts of this essay: “‘A Modern Superstition,” “What 
Ideals Are Made Of,” and ‘Some Practical Values of Mystery,” 
are all designed to give emphasis to this plea. Also as a single 
title for all three I have chosen a word on whose historical associa- 
tions and wealth of meaning I do not need to dwell: ‘“Incarna- 
tion.” Has not the life of the spirit been long in need of more, 
ever more, of the substance of nature? 

The superstition of an external natural world? I mean the 
superstition of men holding themselves aloof from nature, of 
regarding nature as at best an unavoidable evil, an unpleasant or 
dangerously pleasant compulsion, an unsympathetic necessity 
imposed upon their moral and spiritual life from without. But, 
objects someone at once, in these days there is no such super- 
stition. Evolution has quite dispelled it. A pharisaical “holier- 
than-thou”’ aloofness, the degenerate survivor of the mediaeval 
cioister, there may still be some among us. But no longer do 
men seriously think that man and nature are in any respect exclusive 
of each other. I am not, however, speaking of what men just 
think. Theoretically, thanks to science and evolution, man and 
nature are become one, man in loyalty to his origin belonging, 
body and soul, quite within the life and unity of nature. Apart 
from theory, too, thanks now to poets and essayists, many of 
them in their own visionary way even outstripping the discoveries 
of science, there is a great deal of nice sentiment about nature and 
her humanity, her messages to the human heart, her spiritual 
values. Still, in spite of theory and in spite of art and sentiment, 
practically nature is kept at too great a distance. In fear and 
misunderstanding, now a needless misunderstanding, we still 
hold ourselves aloof. Her life or force is not our will. Her char- 
acter—material, physical, only ‘‘natural”—is not our character— 
immaterial, spiritual, in some sense even supernatural. Her law, 
while indeed we know we may not escape it, while it is even self- 
executing, is not our conscience. And all this, because in our 
modern superstition we defy existing evidence and for our practical 
living still treat her as something foreign; as something, if in any 
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way in our lives, to be outgrown; something primitive perhaps, as 
when we speak of the primitive passions, but primitive, or primary, 
only in time, not in value. 

In our aloofness are we possibly making too much of visible 
distances? Truly nature’s various objects, her rocks and her trees, 
her seas and her islands or continents, are at distances, often at 
very great distances, from us, that is, from our bodies, and at 
least in the past there has been great enchantment in distance. Far 
things were strange things, adventurously sought, fearsomely 
shunned. In them dwelt the magical and occult, working good, 
working evil. But nowadays how insufficient is distance as 
evidence of an external and mysterious nature! Have we not 
learned to measure and appraise even the distance of the stars? 
Distance measured and appraised may still keep the far things 
external to our bodies, but even makes them internal to our lives. 
Doubtless in the Middle Ages before the centuries of measure- 
ment and appraisal there was ample cause, even good strategy, in 
the cautious aloofness from nature. The cloister did mankind a 
very large service. Nature was then a mystery waiting to be 
explored and conquered. But now we are not living, or at least 
need not live, in the Middle Ages. Why, then, should we betray 
our own later time and its heritage, its splendid heritage? Why 
should we betray what even the mediaeval religion, thanks to its 
great faith and to its courage in overcoming an external mysterious 
nature, did for us? Why, following its example, showing not a 
lazy cowardice in a blindness we can help, but confidence and 
boldness in a blindness we cannot help, do we not ourselves press 
on to the battle-front of our own day? Why still fight the already 
won battle ? 

A little church history and a very little theology may not be 
amiss at this point. The Western or Roman church of the Middle 
Ages, as too few appreciate, did indeed, for reasons not less strate- 
gical than theological, hold to the aloofness of the spiritual from the 
physical, of the ideally human from the natural, but who can read 
history fairly and fail to see that from the beginning it was actively 
and courageously concerned with conquest of the physical, with 
assimilation of the natural to the spiritual? What else but this 
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can be the meaning of its early interest in temporal power and of its 
separation from the more intellectualistic and abstractly spiritual 
Eastern church? How else can we give full significance to the 
insistence—as result of the controversies of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries—on the Son, symbol of the spiritual in the natural, 
being possessed of the Holy Ghost equally’ with the Father? What 
stronger reason can Charlemagne, at once favorite son of the Roman 
church and ambitious champion of the Holy Roman Empire, have 
had for preferring the Western to the Eastern church? How can 
we account for the candor of the image-worship? for the Mari- 
olatry ? the adoration of saints? the patronage of fine arts, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, music ? the schools and the ever more 
and more independent thinking? How explain what with shal- 
lowest appreciation, or rather with intent of abuse than of appreci- 
ation, men have so often called the idolatry and materialism ? 
True, the material and sensuous too often got the better of the 
church and its followers, high and low, and protest had to be made; 
but, when all is said, the very idolatry and materialism were in a 
positive sense what made Protestantism possible. Was Protes- 
tantism more than a splendid fruitage or—lest this suggest finality 
—a fruitful continuation of that Roman Catholic “materialism” 
by which—this being the true motive of Protestantism—the natural 
was held to be “‘of one substance” with the spiritual ? 
Protestantism surely has done much, not merely as a matter 
of faith and dogma, but as a matter of actual life, to realize the 
equality of the human and natural with the spiritual. Protestant- 
ism, I say, has done much, translating the symbolism of the 
mediaeval creed, as prophetic as it was dogmatic, into the prac- 
tical relations of human life; but in my present plea for a greater 
intimacy of the spiritual with the natural I am simply sug- 
gesting that the Protestant motive, really only continuing Catholi- 
cism, has not yet gone far enough, that the time has come for a 
new and forward Protestantism, perhaps a neo-Protestantism, 
under which man will find himself even more fully and freely, more 


t The particular creed reads: “And I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and 
Giver of Life, Who proceedeth from the Father and the Son.”’ And again: ‘“‘And in 
the Lord Jesus Christ . . . . being of one substance with the Father.” 
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spiritually, in nature. There can, I think, be little doubt that 
Protestantism’s rather obstinate misunderstanding of the Roman- 
ist’s materialism, a misunderstanding of course for which Rome 
herself has been to blame in no small measure, has acted as a check 
upon advance. So to speak, the Christian church has seemed 
determined not again to be burned by the material and sensuous. 
Now, however, with their clearer vision Protestants must at once 
show more candor and more appreciation toward Romanism and, 
fulfilling the prophecy of Catholic dogma, move forward by effect- 
ing a still greater intimacy with nature. Let me say, however 
repetitiously, that Christendom’s conquest of nature, the first 
battles being successfully fought by Rome and the strife being 
then taken up by Wittenberg, has at last been such as to make 
possible both, first, cordial recognition of Rome’s great work in 
expressing and partially realizing the incarnation and, secondly, 
another advance in the process of its realization, Christendom being 
now ready to outdo even Luther in equation of the spiritual with the 
natural. Truly the second head of the Trinity has been a splendid 
symbol, and as a dogma it has been a great force. Splendid it still 
is. It stood and it still stands boldly for an idea, seen afar, a 
religious faith; not for anything less. But today the prophecy of 
it is being fulfilled, or may be fulfilled, as never before. Today we 
have more than the symbol or than the Christian’s faith in it; we 
have also, at least as possible, the actual life. And the fulfilment, 
the realization in actual life, can come only with the passing of the 
superstitious aloofness still surviving in man’s attitude toward 
nature. 

Forgetting Romanism and Protestantism and “consubstanti- 
ality,’’* whether in religious symbol or in actual living, and return- 
ing to the evidence, what in the light of the now available evidence 
is the natural world from which man must no longer hold himself 
aloof? Would that I knew how best to answer this question. I 
do know beforehand that I shall not succeed very well in my 
attempt at an answer toit. For the task a poet were better fitted 
than a philosopher. Already I have referred to the natural world 


t Referring, of course, to the Son, or the human and natural being, “‘of one sub- 
stance” with the Father, the spiritual. 
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with its rocks and trees, suns and stars, as at the present time a 
world of measured and appraised distances and, adding that the 
distances, the spatial properties and relations, of molecules and 
atoms have also been measured and appraised, I would say, what 
I said before, that such a measured world, however external to our 
bodies, cannot be external to our living. Still, pertinent and sug- 
gestive as so much is, much more needs to be said, and I shall 
speak of three now manifest attributes of the natural world which 
seem to me to be of special significance: (1) its essential justice; 
(2) its deep, warm intimacy with human life; and (3) its great 
mediation. 

As to the first of these attributes, the justice, there is the fact, 
not less humanly historical than biologically evolutional, that in 
character or quality environment, only another name for the 
“external natural world,” has not been a fixed thing, arbitrary and 
independent, but has changed relatively and pertinently with the 
progress of living creatures. The two developments, that of 
environment and that of the creatures, have not been two inde- 
pendent developments at all, but, quite to the contrary, have been 
two mutually supporting phases of one process. In human history 
the recognized character of the natural world has been whatever it 
has been at any time, only coincidently with a certain human 
attainment at that time. We have, for example, or till recently 
have had, to reckon with, a physical, mechanical, external natural 
world. In the near future, if not today, thanks especially to 
biology and chemistry, that world certainly must be seen, not as a 
merely mechanical world, but—only I am at a loss for the right 
word—as supermechanical. In our centuries of mechanicalism 
man has constantly shown himself a mechanical genius, skilfully 
devising and using with startling results wonderful machines, so 
that he would be a strange creature indeed, if, while himself such a 
successful mechanic, he claimed that the mechanical, natural 
world was external to his life. The very food he eats would then 
have to be said to be external too! And before the centuries of 
mechanicalism there was a different world and a different human 
genius. Erratic, given to extremes, dependent on chance or 
miracle, temperamental, man met a world quite in kind, a world 
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of strange adventure and romance, alive with spirits and powers of 
all sorts. So we may conclude, man’s history being one of con- 
tinuous conflict with nature, that the external world has maintained 
a most admirable sportsmanship. It has not taken unfair advan- 
tage. It has confronted man, so to speak, in like size and kind. 
As thus in history, so also in personal life we may see an essential 
justice. The child’s world is, and so properly is, very different 
from the man’s. Can we, then, with good grace think of nature as 
external tous? The creatures of one life, twin-born and, if I may 
so put it, twin-growing, man and his natural world may never be 
put asunder. 

The intimacy of nature as expressed in the “external” world 
may be a subtle intimacy, a reserved, to ordinary hearing inarticu- 
late, familiarity; but, subtle and quiet though it be, it is very real; 
a very real intimacy or familiarity with all things human. The 
natural world is man’s whole past as a memory outwardly recorded 
in all the various forms of nature and in their arrangement and 
sequence. To meet nature with any appreciation is to find in her a 
veritable Mnemosyne, although one may never have believed in this 
daughter of Heaven and Earth before. Can anyone be more 
intimate than the goddess of memory? Any book we may read, 
passing from word to word, from line to line, from page to page, 
especially if the reading be, as we may say, to ourselves, if it be not 
aloud and also be controlled in other ways, the rapidly following 
suggestions and values of all the printed symbols and their relations 
being taken only for their meaning in consciousness, not for ex- 
pression in outward acts, is also a dwelling-place, indeed one of the 
favorite groves, of this goddess, and so, thanks to her presence, is 
intimate with us, however quietly. But, still more subtly and far 
more comprehensively than any printed book, nature as mani- 
fested to us in all her visible forms holds the meanings and memories 
of our long human past and the deep familiarity of them. Sedately 
the mature man walks along the street and passes the trees, the 
climbable trees, and the stones, the throwable stones, and, quietly 
unconscious of the boy in him that once climbed the one and threw 
the other, thus prosaically accepts the world around him, unmoved, 
reading it quite to himself; but surely the values which things 
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once had for him and the activities of which he now controls 
so well have much to do with the easy, comfortable familiarity 
that he feels as he moves along and, if the goddess does not 
occasionally appear to him, he is a sedate person indeed. Only, 
the controlled climbing and throwing tell but a very small part 
of the story. No street surely is made only of trees a boy once 
climbed or stones a boy once threw and very much as the mature 
man walks the street, holding himself aloof, or rather under control, 
so generally men follow the ways of the whole world. In truth that 
world can be at least no more external to man than his memories, 
which, however subtly, must be present in all the meanings and 
values, values of form and structure as well as values of color or of 
any sense quality, which the world holds. 

Besides the justice of nature and the intimacy of nature, in 
order that still further I may dispel the superstition of an external 
natural world, I have, thirdly, to speak of the mediation, which 
also may be called the liberative power, of nature. So many see 
bondage and necessity in the natural world about them, whereas 
the real meaning of it is mediation and consequent liberation. To 
have a familiar street to walk in, a world to follow all the intimate 
paths of, is the very essence of freedom. Can anyone possibly 
exaggerate the value, for purposes of free living, of a world, the 
milieu of one’s life, whose very substance, as I venture to say, is 
memory supplemented by self-control? But here let me be— 
perhaps only seem—a bit fantastic. I can imagine men feeling 
grateful to the earth-clods and stones, to the plants, and to the 
animals of the world for maintaining their lower ways of being or 
living that men themselves, these lower ways being now past in the 
sense of being under control, may have the leisure or freedom of a 
higher life. As to the life of men being higher, it is so just in the 
sense of the lower having, like all memories, ceased to be of imme- 
diate value and become only mediate. Free men, I submit, if the 
freedom have any substance, are still even of the earth earthy, but 
in their lives the ways of the clod and the plant and the beast have 
been put under foot and so have been made mediate. So, looking 
out upon the natural world, seeing its dead but materially useful 
clods, its stupidly growing but life-supporting plants, and its only 
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sensuously free but productively living as well as often, in meaning 
well beyond one’s first understanding, domestic animals, he must 
indeed even gratefully exclaim: Behold the world of my life’s 
mediation; the world of my liberation! Similarly a leisured and 
upper class in the narrower human society might feel toward the 
environing lower classes which by their various labors maintain 
the more commonplace activities which the leisured class has put 
aside. What the lower do the higher are thus saved from doing— 
except mediately—and the principle manifested here and also 
generally in the mediation and liberation of the natural environ- 
ment is certainly a principle not less of moral than of economic 
significance. In the social environment and in the natural environ- 
ment there is maintained vicariously the life from which men have 
come to stand aloof, which they have got under control, which has 
become only subordinate or mediate to their realinterest. Instead, 
then, of speaking merely of the mediation and liberative power of 
nature, we might even speak of her redemptive power. The 
external natural world saves us by taking upon itself the life of our 
past, the life of our self-control. Wherefore in our external world 
there dwells, just because it is ‘external,’ more than the goddess 
of memory; there dwells also a spirit that is ever setting us free; so 
that, once more, although that world is at a distance, external to our 
bodies, it cannot be said, without superstition, to be external to our 
lives. Also, now with greatly enhanced meaning, to be able to 
view it as not external, to feel its justice, its intimacy and its libera- 
tion, is to understand the Incarnation, dogma, historical fulfilment, 
Catholic materialism, Protestantism and all, as never before. The 
Catholic dogma was indeed a great prophecy. 

I must conclude this first part of my essay quite abruptly. 
What does such an evident intimacy, that must almost be called a 
personal intimacy, of nature with man lead to? It is, I think, very 
little to say that materialism is quite robbed of its sting. Nature is 
essentially spiritual. But quite properly the call is for something 
more immediately practical than this. What does nature’s even 
personal intimacy mean in practical life? In the two parts of this 
essay which are to follow: “‘What Ideals Are Made Of” and ‘‘Some 
Practical Values of Mystery,’’ I shall try to answer this question at 
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some length, but I remark one thing now. As never before, with a 
new candor, even with a religious conviction, men must equate 
conscience with the laws of nature, duty and all spiritual oppor- 
tunity with natural necessity. Of course for some time feebly, 
sporadically, in personal and domestic affairs and in affairs of social 
life men have shown a disposition, leading to many acts on their 
part, to find their duty in what the present knowledge of nature and 
her laws has revealed. The great movements in preventive 
medicine will illustrate what I mean. The growing dependence of 
legislation on commissions, statistics, laboratories, will afford 
further illustration. But surely the equation of conscience with 
natural law has at best been lagging and grudging, and our new 
Protestantism, that would bring man close to nature, demands real 
as well as confident equation. Too long have we misunderstood 
nature and her necessity. No longer may we imagine or need we 
imagine that the natural, “material” world can be rendered unreal 
or at least innocuous by a pious aloofness or exorcised by any spoken 
or written words. No longer may we suppose even that in excep- 
tional situations the laws of nature, which can stand only for the 
law and order of the street by which, if we be self-controlled, we 
walk, of the way by which we advance to better things, will not 
operate or ought not to operate. 


II. WHAT IDEALS ARE MADE OF 


In the first part of this Gallic essay I have spoken of the modern 
superstition of a spiritually or morally external natural world. It 
is, as I have said, superstitious to persist today in a mediaeval 
aloofness of man’s spiritual life from the natural world, now that, 
thanks even to the conquests of nature undertaken by mediaeval 
institutions, the real conditions of life and consciousness afford 
available evidence against the spiritual and the natural being 
necessarily opposed. Not only is the life of the spirit greatly in 
need of more of the substance of nature, but also, as I have tried to 
show, nature may now be regarded as herself essentially or imma- 
nently spiritual and fully capable of expressing or mediating the 
spiritual life. Thus, her distances being now accurately measured 
and appraised, although external to our bodies, she can no longer 
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be external to our lives. Also, even more significantly, as mani- 
fested in the so-called external world, she has been seen to be pos- 
sessed of the quality of justice, of a deep though quiet intimacy, 
the intimacy which memories, kept real and outwardly present, 
must always impart, and of a liberative or redemptive power. And, 
finally, as I have suggested, turning to the practical meaning of a 
world so intimate and so helpful, conscience must be candidly and 
confidently equated with natural law. When all is said, can 
natural law, as now so intelligible to men, possibly stand for any- 
thing but the orderly arrangement of the familiar street, the way, 
in which at last they have acquired the power, the self-control, of 
walking erect and of walking, if not yet altogether easily and freely, 
at least sedately? It has taken men centuries to acquire this 
power and the well-ordered way of a manifestly lawful world for its 
expression. Why, then, should they not enjoy the opportunity so 
afforded? Why timorously stand aloof? Why not enter con- 
fidently upon the great adventure of realizing the spiritual in the 
natural ? 

But all this, says someone, is to rob life of its long-cherished 
idealism. Henceforth may we no longer look above and beyond 
for our ideals? Must we now taint them, compromise them, with 
what is here and present? How can they be made of anything so 
real as the natural world and the life of the natural world we find 
immediately around us? To these questions I reply that certainly 
no robbery has been intended. In intention, instead of being 
robbed of its long-cherished idealism, life is to be freed from a no 
longer productive and vitally satisfying expression of its old and 
never-old idealism. Of course there are ease and complacency in 
setting one’s ideals aloft and afar, where they may not be too 
immediately and insistently urgent upon one or in danger of any 
other kind of contact with one’s world, but in point of fact, as the 
achievements of history bear witness, true idealism among men has 
never been so abstract and so lacking in heroism. An idealism 
for things near must indeed be more difficult than for things afar, 
demanding more faith, more vision, more real will, more heroism; 
but difficulty is hardly an objection. Indeed a conveniently far 
idealism, lazily and confidently even perfectionistic, is not a real 
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or dynamic idealism at all, but sentimentalism, conservatism, 
inaction clothing itself with a more or less diaphanous self- 
righteousness. 

How unorthodox and unconventional I am! In spite of my 
appeal to history, how inaccurate historically! Do we not owe to 
the Christian vision, to which men were awakened centuries ago 
and which has been cherished by them down to the present day, the 
most commanding idealism, a far idealism, an other-world idealism, 
of all history? Waiving any better reason, I answer just for the 
sake of argument, if there is to be any argument, that we do. I 
insist also, however, that Christian idealism at its source and in 
terms of the life of the time was really, in spite of its ‘other world,” 
supremely near and practical and heroic. It found the then 
present conditions of that Hebrew-Roman, Greek-Roman, and from 
so many other Mediterranean quarters hyphenated Roman life 
spiritually ideal. Thus, if in some sense it was far, other-world 
idealism, we have only to remember that the world was then a 
world of unmeasured distances, of far, unexplored regions; that 
the different peoples, their own civilizations passing, were naturally 
looking beyond and afar, perhaps across the seas to new shores, 
perhaps even behind the stars or under the earth, and that accord- 
ingly in its vision their idealism followed the imagery of a distant 
world. If, as thus an other-world idealism, it exalted self-denial 
and the unselfish brotherhood of men and an implicit faith in 
whatever might happen, we have only to remember that the passing 
nations and their civilizations were giving up what they had, losing 
their whole worlds; that universal empire, taking all men into its 
fold, was the active purpose as well as in striking degree the actual 
event; and that, might being ascendant, faith rather than reason or 
understanding was man’s only resort. If, finally, the Jews were 
the people who proved able, although not without all the pangs of 
such birth, to produce the leader who in his personal life could 
express heroic self-denial, universal human brotherhood, and great 
faith, thus wonderfully idealizing the hard, very near facts of the 
time, we have only to remember that the very people, whose life 
was notably one of many captivities, was fitted by its own history 
and the deep experience of that history, so oft repeated, as no other 
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people, to “take captivity captive,” if I may quote the Psalmist, 
or to teach to the variously hyphenated Mediterranean life the 
needed lesson of the hour, equating spiritual opportunity with 
the hardest kind of near, present, worldly necessity. Surely, 
then, understood by the life that gave it birth, Jewish or 
Mediterranean, Christianity must nowadays look to its ways 
and its attitudes, offensive and defensive, lest it fail any longer, 
as so truly and so heroically in its youth, to be vitally idealistic. 
As then, so now its ideal must be found in what is present 
and real. 

But now, to recite what is become almost a refrain of this essay, 
the world’s distances have been measured and appraised. There 
is left no westward trend of empire. No regions remain dark and 
unexplored, the homes of strange creatures and stranger happen- 
ings. Civilization no longer has the frontiers that for centuries 
have greatly influenced the valuations of the life at hand and 
inspired the human imagination of something beyond. Even the 
region beneath the earth or behind the stars is not the mysterious 
region it once was. So, if the real spirit of the old idealism is to 
continue to live among men, the letter must pass, or at least such 
terms as “beyond” and “above,” as “the hereafter” and “the 
other world,” every one of them, I doubt not, representing some- 
thing that is essential to a living idealism, must be freed from their 
traditional imagery of distance and space generally. As to this 
liberation, I ought to add that what exploration, which has of 
course been more than geographical, being often very minute as 
well as very scientific in other fields, has done for the world in space, 
history and evolution have done for the world in time. The past, 
in other words, has been explored and even the future as the 
interval, short or long, following on the heels of the present, holds 
nothing but a continuation of what has been from the beginning. 
Wherefore for the new idealism the old time-imagery as well as 
the old space-imagery must give way to something new. How 
can either the far-off or the yet-to-come, the future, now that the 
regions of space and time have been so thoroughly opened to view, 
mean what they used to mean? But, the distances of space and 
time overcome or, as the newspapers sometimes boast, annihilated, 
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under what new imagery can idealism envisage its beyond or its 
hereafter ? 

This question is not easily answered, although the call for the 
new imagery is very clear. Certainly I may not here introduce any 
of the day’s metaphysicians, asking them to tell of their new time 
and their new space. I might, I suppose, go so far as to suggest 
that today’s beyond and hereafter must get their meaning in the 
fourth dimension, which the papers jest about and which, as the 
public has to assume, the mathematicians and philosophers discuss 
as wisely as seriously; but my present readers may not yet have 
accustomed themselves either to a fourth-dimensional vision and 
imagination or to a fourth-dimensional way of moving about, of 
passing from a present to some future position or condition. So I 
say, instead, that the new imagery must be imagery in intension in 
place of the old imagery in extension. Is this substituting the 
fire for the frying-pan? Then once more and very simply, today’s 
idealism, if it would be vital, must emphasize quality, not quantity; 
it must, in other words, seek to make this world different, not to 
enter another; to live into a new life today and here, not tomorrow 
and yonder; to revalue what is, not—spurning what is—to seek 
something else. Putting my meaning, at last, as simply as I know 
how, I would say that the new idealism, instead of beginning at a 
distance in space and time, must begin, with a candor and a direct- 
ness never realized before and doubtless never possible before, 
immediately athome. It must still be idealism, more idealistic than 
ever, but relatively to the old imagery an immediate idealism; for, 
the distances being now measured and appraised, this life, no other, 
is the ideal life and mutation of it, not translation to another—is just 
that to which men, who have good red blood, must apply their full 
strength and their whole faith. Henceforth difference, not dis- 
tance, must separate the actual from the ideal. 

If anyone now protest that again I have been unfair to tra- 
ditional Christianity, implying, as I certainly have implied, that 
Christianity by its far ideal, by its other world, has exalted quantity 
above quality, another or second life above this life, I need only 
explain that most assuredly I have not meant to deny to Chris- 
tianity an interest in quality, or character, but only, now that 
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the times are so ripe for the change, to ask that the interest be both 
quick and direct. That other world has indeed been different, 
but also distant, and this world as a way to the other has been valued 
primarily only for its quantities. Now, however, what matters 
how long one lives, how far one travels, how much one gets, whence 
in a far past one came, whither in a far future oneis going? All that 
can now matter is what one is here, what one does now, what present 
value one’s world has, and what difference one can find and realize 
in it. In short, Christianity under what has been called neo- 
Protestantism must, once more relatively to its traditional imagery, 
be direct, immediate, intensive in its idealism. Being this, more- 
over, it will really only continue loyal to its great past, proving 
itself adaptive to the changed conditions. Failing to be this, it 
will simply have to give way to its own original idealism under some 
new name. 

The immediacy of the ideal, its presence in what is actual, its 
here-and-now character, on which I am insisting with so much iter- 
ation and which would make a near instead of a far idealism, an 
inward instead of an outward idealism, has had a certain recogni- 
tion in a saying, often heard, rather subtle but very significant, 
that a man’s vices are also his virtues and, contrariwise, that his 
virtues are also his vices. Years ago men might not, without very 
general shock and protest, say such a thing as that. Years ago 
rogues were rogues, thoroughly bad; saints were thoroughly good. 
But today one may neither totally damn nor totally elect anybody. 
Again, showing in a striking way how near materially and spatially 
the actual even at its worst and the ideal are, if being natural has in 
it all the dangers of offensive selfishness, brutality, and sensuality, 
also it holds, as is nowadays often represented, the supreme oppor- 
tunity for whatever may makemen spiritual. Risk there surely isin 
exhorting men to be natural, but at this time, according to a view 
getting more and more hold, there is nothing more ideal. In a 
word, which must show anew what Incarnation, the general title 
of this essay, is designed to mean, good and evil, however different, 
are no longer materially far apart; indeed, as specifically in the case 
of a man’s vices being also his virtues, good and evil are made from 
one and the same materials. Could I state better the great prin- 
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ciple of a here-and-now idealism ? of an idealism no longer treating 
the ideal world as another distant world? Consider, in additional 
evidence of the principle, how the very noblest adventure of life, 
even that of great martyrdom and low gambling are both ways of 
acting on chance. Sensuality and great moral victory and leader- 
ship both show distinct assertion of self. Weakness and strength 
both depend on power outside. Lawlessness is the way not less 
of the reformer than the transgressor. Sex is the source alike of 
what is best and what is worst in life. Money is by no means only 
the root of evil; great good also comes through it. Also, be any 
of these things, as so often happens, an object of hate, it is well to 
remember that in point of fact men can hate only what they might 
and even would love. 

Yet subtleties like these, except for their being so true to the 
new spirit of the day, may only puzzle many who are following or 
trying to follow me. So, to present today’s would-be or should-be 
here-and-now idealism in another way, the general history of human 
ideals tells really a great story. In the whole realm of possible 
human interest is there anything, low or high, that has not at some 
time been held ideal by somebody or by some group ? that has not 
been worshiped ? and even personified and deified? This historic 
plurality of human ideals, the polytheism—implied when not 
candid—of most if not all religions and the comprehensiveness by 
which in either case nothing in human nature, not even what is low 
and dangerous, has been overlooked afford emphatic indication 
of the nature and réle of idealism. They show how imperialistic 
it is. They show, although the procedure has been very piece- 
meal and often has involved large not to say disastrous risks, as in 
the recognition and worship of gods of theft, intemperance, passion, 
and war, how determined human nature has been to control and 
spiritualize itself and its world at every point. They show how 
loyal to living human nature and to the natural world idealism has 
always been. 

So, what are ideals made of ? Ideals are made of real things. 
They are rooted, not in unreality, but in reality. The things about 
us, the powers within us, are all material for what is ideal. Ideals 
are not given to life from outside of life, but are in and of the life 
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itself, natural products of it, its own urgent motives toit. If they 
came from outside, as if strange visitors from Mars or rather from 
some more distant quarter not in the recognized universe at all, do 
but think a moment how meaningless they would be to any human 
being, how service of them could be only blind and aimless, dead 
in the language under which they might be adored and lifelessly 
formal and ritualistic in the deeds by which their realization might 
be supposed to be accomplished. Real success, too, in their realiza- 
tion could come only through absolute chance or a wholly miracu- 
lous intervention. Only with help from Mars could men of this 
earth in thought or in act follow a Martian. Only a power quite 
outside could ever raise man to the new life demanded and then, 
the raising accomplished, I cannot see how so great a lifting would 
be at all worth while. But, when ideals, instead of being strange 
visitors from outside, are natural, being born even as all things are 
born, of life itself, even as the Son of Man humbled himself to be 
born of woman, then instead of depending on blind ritual and 
dead language and outside intervention, their realization depends 
only on direct, well-controlled and enlightened action. Thus 
natural, nature-born ideals are ideals whose realization one can plan, 
as one plans any common action, and execute with the same interest- 
ing adventure and, if success come, the same satisfying success. 
If this seems to anyone to make the moral life too easy and too 
commonplace, I have only to say that any suggestion of ease that 
my words may have given is a most complete illusion. Naturalism 
is a more difficult idealism than supernaturalism of any sort has 
ever been. 

Again, what are ideals made of? Mark the plural. A far 
idealism can set up one thing which men are seeking. The distance 
somehow lends a hospitable generality, as well as the usual enchant- 
ment, to the thing selected; but a here-and-now idealism may never 
be quite so single-minded. For it what is ideal must comprehend 
any recognized condition of life. As said before, then, ideals are 
made from actual things. They are not those things, however, as 
so much raw material; they are made; and the making is in the 
recognition of things as conditions of what one is doing. Life, then, 
gets as many ideals as it has recognized conditions; as it has things 
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found to be essential to it. So may pleasure, pain, dirt, food, law, 
conflict, mistakes, cleanliness, study, punishment, trees, chance, 
an automobile, a church, death, and anything else you please, pro- 
vided only it be found to be a condition of some action of the finder 
or of his life in general, make true ideals. Any one of those things, 
subject to the proviso, has ideal value. Not one of them, more- 
over, can be the summum bonum. If I had to give some account 
of the summum bonum, interesting to the old-time moralists and 
peculiar property of a far idealism, I would simply speak of it, not 
as an ideal or the ideal, but as life among ideal things or as the world 
of things having ideal value. The swmmum bonum is thus a sort 
of home furnished with things and occupied by people that one 
has found essential to one’s living, with which accordingly one feels 
a certain warm familiarity and which one naturally cherishes and 
cultivates. Sometimes, as must be admitted, the things and the 
people are cherished too much for their own sake, too much in the 
spirit of idolatry, but generally and primarily for their value as 
belonging to the life one is leading. So parents cherish their 
children. So a child cherishes its toys, even at night taking one 
or more of them to bed. So an artisan cherishes his tools. So— 
for it must come to this—in the true spirit of a near idealism, the 
only vital, as well as the only historic idealism, man cherishes and 
today as never before must cherish the external, natural world, 
manifestly the home of us all. Too long has it seemed only a real 
world. Now, thanks to the conquests of the past, thanks to the 
work of institutions, cultural and practical, thanks to art and litera- 
ture, thanks to science from mechanics through biology to psy- 
chology, it may be seen as an ideal world, in its different parts and 
in its law and order warm with all the values of life. 

What are ideals made of? Of anything incident to life. But 
the most commonplace things, from dish-washing or wood-sawing 
to love and personal devotion, will best show the real material of 
ideals; since the more commonplace a thing is, the more it is a 
condition of life. Who does not know that the old, old stories stir 
most deeply human interest in the life of ideals? For God, country, 
and home, men have explored and conquered the earth. For 
God, country, and home, as near idealists, men will continue to live 
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and die, still bent on what is ideal, on transfiguration of the com- 
monplace. I do not say that commonplaceness is ideal, but this: 
the greatest ideals are made of the commonplace. Nothing will 
emphasize, moreover, the real nature of true idealism better than 
such an answer to the question as to what ideals are made of. 

Now in much that I have been saying I am almost sure to be 
misunderstood. Trying to make idealism, even Christian idealism, 
still more vital, to deepen it, I shall probably appear to many to have 
done just the opposite thing. By my near or naturalistic idealism 
I shall, in spite of all I have said, seem to have destroyed the ideal 
altogether. But have I not made it clear that the effect of bringing 
idealism home and to earth, of supplanting the far idealism of the 
past with a near idealism, now that civilization has no frontier, is 
not to betray idealism, but to revive and perpetuate it, turning the 
ideal efforts of men into a new field? Changing the field of human 
endeavor, as I have concisely expressed the change, from distance to 
difference can hardly involve any loss in idealism. On the con- 
trary, there must be gain, real advance. Not only does it make 
idealism timely and so vital, but also it sets life to still richer and 
more romantic adventures, to harder tasks, to greater strains on will 
and faith, than any that history has so far held for mankind. Is not 
real difference always harder to effect than distance? And, as it is 
harder, more mysterious? Another world may be only a subli- 
mated edition of this and be mysterious only because afar off, 
but this world as different, which is the demand of today’s near 
idealism, is, if I may so express myself, a much more serious matter, 
a harder and nobler adventure and a greater mystery. Chris- 
tianity turning with full candor to naturalism will not lack occasion 
to use the faith that is in it. 

Of mystery, however, of the quality of mystery attaching to the 
near idealism of today and especially of the practical values of 
mystery I shall speak in the next part. 


III. SOME PRACTICAL VALUES OF MYSTERY 


In the first part of this essay on the general subject of ‘‘ Incarna- 
tion,” the word made flesh, the ideal and spiritual expressed in and 
through the natural, I have called attention to the present-day 
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superstition of a morally or spiritually external natural world. 
Under now available evidence the natural world is no longer 
external to human life and in its relation to human life it is essen- 
tially just, intimate—as memory is intimate, and in a substantial 
way mediative and liberative of human activity. Wherefore, as a 
need of our time, I have suggested a more candid and confident 
union of the life of the spirit with the life of nature and, as one of the 
practical ways to such a union, the equation of conscience with the 
knowledge of natural laws. Then, in the second part under the 
caption: “What Ideals Are Made Of,” I have tried to show the 
meaning of this union to moral idealism, the conclusion being as 
follows. The world of distances of space and also of time having 
been at last measured and appraised, Christendom’s traditional 
idealism, a far, other-world idealism, must now give way to a near, 
this-world idealism. Even the traditional supernaturalism must 
give way to what, but only relatively to the passing idea of the sup- 
ernatural, is naturalism. Such surrender, moreover, as has been 
pointed out, would really express only a continued loyalty to the 
original spirit of Christianity; for, if Imay so express myself, we are 
today entering upon a deepened supernaturalism, an immanent, an 
inner or inward supernaturalism, that cannot but be at once more 
Christian and more vital than that of the past. But also, in further 
explanation of my meaning, I have said, that quality instead of 
quantity, here-and-now difference instead of distance, must be with 
fullest candor the new interest of men. Life no longer having 
any frontier, instead of going somewhere else in order to realize their 
ideals men have now themselves to become different and to make 
the world immediately around them different. Nor, let me say 
again, should I be understood for a moment as implying that never 
before have men been interested in quality; only that hitherto 
there has been a certain aloofness in this interest, a certain indirect- 
ness about it, and too much confusion of it with the interest in 
quantity; whereas now the call seems unequivocal for candor and 
directness. 

And may I repeat or reword even more of what has been said ? 
The whole history of Christendom certainly may be read as the 
history of the spiritual conquering the natural, physical world; 
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winning this world to itself; and so fulfilling that great vision, that 
great prophecy, expressed in the second head of the Trinity. At 
first, through the Middle Ages spiritual man held aloof from nature. 
Amid greatest dangers and frequent disasters he was then exploring 
and conquering the world and, as was suggested, there doubtless 
was good strategy in the aloofness. During this first period, too, 
and indeed so long as exploration and mere conquest were unfin- 
ished, as life continued to have a frontier, nothing was more natural 
than that man should think of the ideal life as a distant life, a life 
apart, the life of a far country or another world. What I have been 
calling a far or other-world idealism was his inspiration and gave its 
peculiar quality to all the adventures of his life. But now, the 
surface exploration and conquest being finished, the ever-receding 
frontier in time as well as in space having at last disappeared, man’s 
idealism must change; from being a far, other-world, beyond-the- 
frontier idealism it must become a here-and-now, a near, a this- 
world idealism, urging man to difference in this life instead of to 
another life at a distance. True, intervening between the far 
idealism of exploration and conquest and this near idealism, which 
I have been urging, there have been the attitude and interest of an 
age of settlement and organization, to which I shall have occasion 
to refer later; for Christendom’s long history, the spiritual winning 
its way in the natural, has been something like the very familiar 
enterprise of winning a home. First, man finds a place and takes 
possession; then follow settlement and economic organization; 
lastly, real life; and each period has its own attitude and interest, 
its own idealism. To the last, as man really begins to live, belongs 
a near, or home, idealism. 

In its central idea, then, this essay would enjoin on Christendom 
today a home idealism; for Christendom seems to have reached its 
third period, the period of real life, creative life, at home. Until 
now, through the centuries of the first two periods human effort 
has been largely on the surface, moving about and exploring and 
settling the earth; so much on the surface, in fact, that some people, 
reading their history, are able to see only the movement and 
accumulation and no real progress; but progress there has been. 
Only, now, the surface things having been largely accomplished, 
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real life can begin. Human effort can at last apply itself as never 
before to the changes that, instead of being on the surface, really 
strike in; in short, to the changes of a near idealism, dependent not 
on distance but on difference. 

Now, however, to come at last to the special topic of this third 
part, the change from a far to a near idealism, from progress by dis- 
tance to progress by difference, must bring to life new adventure 
and, writing of the “practical values of mystery,” I must consider 
even at some length this new adventure. Adventure and mystery 
are of course inseparable. To many a near idealism may seem like 
a fatal blow to them both. Similarly may any support of natural- 
ism seem fatal to all religion. All things, however, are relative; 
especially “fatal blows.” Adventures of travel and distance are 
indeed past, unless one may now think or dream of hazardous 
journeys to the moon and Mars and the sun and any of the “ way- 
stations.” The far-journeying discoverer and explorer and the 
intrepid pioneer, that so long have stirred the human imagination 
and given manner and spirit to human endeavor of all sorts, can 
no longer make their wonted appeal. Neither waiting on the duly 
coming future in the old-time way for whatever that mysterious 
future may bring nor boldly penetrating new regions of the earth is 
any longer the vital interest it was. Whatever remains of such life 
is only pleasant pastime, not serious living; a simulation of the old 
adventure, not the real thing; or, if serious, only utilitarian, not 
romantic. Yet, I must insist, life still holds plenty of real adven- 
ture. Mystery still confrontsit. Ina near idealism there is no real 
loss of romance. Distance may have been in the past a source of 
enchantment, but possible difference of life here and now lends an 
enchantment not easily exaggerated. Thus now life has for its 
romance adventures in difference; adventures of character and 
quality; of new life at home, not of new places. 

But what may an adventure in difference, an adventure of char- 
acter or quality, really be? Some, waiving all difficulties about 
distance but being troubled over quite another matter, will almost 
surely exclaim: Here is a great fall indeed! Here the old-time 
courage of men, whose achievements up and down the seas and 
over strange islands and continents have given so much to literature 
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and life, is degraded to what looks quite too much like weakness 
and sentimentality! Far better go back to the old ways even 
at their worst, to bloodshed and plunder, to that splendid super- 
man, the savage, so gloriously naive and noble as naive in all his 
ways, than lose human vigor and courage in stay-at-home adven- 
tures in character and quality! Is it, then, so that I have been 
understood? Have I expressed myself so poorly as to deserve 
such misunderstanding? Perhaps my words, character and 
quality, as words in the language, are still weakly sentimental, 
however unfortunately. Perhaps the life itself, to which the words 
are now addressed, is still at pause, too bewildered with having its 
old adventures taken from it to turn with any full appreciation to 
the new that are now, as never before, possible to it and urgent upon 
it. If such be the case, then the recent seeming wholesale recall of 
the savage is not altogether strange and may even, as often with 
reactionary movements, be a hopeful sign, the very desperation of 
it insuring the quicker vision and feeling of the new life now so ready 
to be undertaken. Alas, that real vision must come with so much 
real agony! But, as for there being no chance for courage and 
manly vigor in these new adventures of character and quality, 
have you ever traveled ‘‘the Oregon Trail” with Parkman? Or 
followed Lewis and Clarke on their westward journey? Men jour- 
neyed with great adventures to the Pacific in those days. Today 
they speak with each other between New York and San Francisco; 
touch an electric button in Washington and set in motion vast 
machinery at the Panama Exposition; even, wherever they are, 
through pictures that reproduce figure, color, and motion with 
wonderful accuracy, see what is there and what transpires there or, 
for that matter, as a recognized possibility, what is and what 
transpires in any other part of the world. Surely the days of the 
Oregon Trail and of all it may symbolize here are past and their 
activities, adventures and all, can now properly belong only to 


pleasant pastimes or playful, however vigorous, sports. Surely, 


too, in the world of the new West and the new East and the new 
South and the new North, no one of which is any longer far or 
strange anywhere, there must be plenty of chance for adventure as 
well as an emphatic, urgent appeal to manly vigor. If only the 
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youth and the vigor of men would wake up to the call! Those 

words, character and quality, may be unfortunately chosen, under 
the circumstances, but I have found no better and, words aside, 
what I mean is the important thing. I am very far indeed from 
meaning anything namby-pamby or goody-goody or stay-at-home. 
In those new points of the compass, which instead of standing for 
the four quarters of a mysterious world are now only so many dis- 
tinctly felt “local signs” in the consciousness and the activity of 
modern life, is there not such suggestion of new power as must 
make the blood course in men’s veins? Is not even the home in 
which one may stay become a world-wide locus? When, as in 
this essay, speech is of a here-and-now idealism, it should be kept 
always in mind how big the here and the now in which men live 
have become, measured as they are by the whole round of the known 
world and the whole course of known history. At the present 
time for anyone with living interest and imagination to say: “I 
am now here” is—how feeble language is!—no small experience 
and no light responsibility. That new compass, in other words, 
must affect all the adverbs of place and time tremendously. But, 
again, as to courage and vigor, are men courageous and vigorous, 
does the blood course, only when they strain their senses and 
their might, personally or collectively, in direct physical combat 
with the elements or their fellows? May activities of mind, activ- 
ities in the day’s here and now, that are matters so much more of 
thought than of direct sensation, and the subtle, skilful control of 
the will have no place or only a subordinate place in the lives of 
real men? All so-called spiritual values aside, is a world-wide life, 
such as the new compass makes possible, not even more stirring 
physically than the life of the old days when vigorous adventure 
depended on surface movement and physical contact? The call of 
history, I think, is unequivocal. The change which henceforth 
challenges manly courage and makes vigorous adventure, not 
being determined by distance and the hardships of travel or cam- 
paign, can be only the change—to use the best phrase I can find— 
that, however much men may still move about on the surface, 
really strikes in. Change has been superficial and external or from 
outside long enough. Surface exploration and adventure and the 
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far idealism of them have done their great work. With full allow- 
ance of time to men to get used to having no frontier, to being—to 
all intents and purposes—not of course bodily, but in their interests 
and activities everywhere and even always, whenever and wherever 
they may be, in short with full allowance of time to them to get 
ready, as it were, to let change, so long on the surface, at last strike 
in, the day cannot now be far off when vigor and courage will 
respond fully and generally to the new call, the call of history, the 
call to vigorous adventure in the world of quality. With full 
measure of charity, too, or of admiration—which should it be ?— 
for the latest way, outwardly so reactionary, of meeting today’s call 
for vigor and courage, the real outcome cannot be doubted for a 
moment, if there be any truth in history. Inward change must win 
over outward; character over sheer force; creative life over con- 
quest; difference over distance. If what I mean by inward change, 
by change striking in, be still in doubt, I may add that hereafter, 
when men really act, they must do so with the whole world, so to 
speak, acting with them or throughthem. Their consciousness well 
informed of the world—remember the compass of the four “local 
signs’’—and their will guided by the meaning of it, they have no 
choice but the action that best expresses it and its wholeness. 
Expression, however, under such conditions, is what is intended 
by change striking in. Such expression explores depths, not dis- 
tances. 

Now what the outcome will be, or already is beginning to be, 
specifically in economic and political life, where recent interest has 
been so much in “values”; in art, where men have already revealed 
wonders beneath the surface of the sense qualities and the sense 
forms; or in science, which is getting dangerously near to some- 
thing as penetrating as metaphysics, now that among other feats 
it has exploded as well as explored the atom, I may not undertake 
to say, interesting as such an inquiry would be; but, to turn toa 
simpler and a more general matter, the illusion that many still 
have about force, vigor, and the like and that makes them heed 
rather the call of the savage than the call of history, must always 
suggest the illusion often had about size. Not long ago a learned 
priest of Buddha in India was visited by two young men, an 
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American and a Japanese, both students of the oriental philosophies 
and religions, and after discussions of the special problems interest- 
ing to them all, they fell into less formal conversation. The priest’s 
only journey by water had been on a small ferry-boat, a side- 
wheeler, across the Ganges and, learning of the long voyages of his 
two visitors, he exclaimed in great wonder: What enormous paddle- 
wheels your ferry-boats must have had! Enormous indeed! Even 
several miles in diameter, if you reason with that priest under the 
illusion of size; but, if you follow the facts and take their short cut 
to size, enormous only by indirection, the paddle-wheels having 
given place to something quite different, much smaller in size, 
much bigger in achievement. And so it has been and must be in 
the long run in the world of facts. As demands increase, size gives 
way to something different and, like size, force, and vigor, as mani- 
fested in some traditional mode, must give way to some distinctly 
new mode. Novelty, in a word, has ever been a short cut to 
greater power; the new thing, in fact, being only a product of 
change “striking in,” instead of just depending on expansion. Nor 
can I help adding that the change, besides striking in, also somehow 
takes size and expansion in with it! Such humor, however, may 
only bewilder. But the illusion, under which men become reac- 
tionary, resorting to mere expansion of old ways, can never be 
without a certain pathos for its obviously real inefficiency. Also 
the radical novelty or difference of life, for which history now calls, 
must foreshadow an age of power even beyond all present imagina- 
tion. There will be no lack of what makes the blood course in men’s 
veins. The superman will have no need of deluding himself with 
savagery. 

Have I succeeded at last in suggesting real adventure in the 
life of inward change; in the life whose increase of power is to come, 
not by increase of size, but by difference? Have I succeeded in 
showing that this life must make an even still stronger appeal 
to men of courage and good red blood than the life it must supplant, 
the life of the old frontier, the life of far dangers and opportunities, 
of extensive exploration, physical prowess and conquest? Then, 
so much done, I may turn directly to consideration of some of the 
practical values of mystery so indispensable to all adventure. 
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Real difference, I would recall, being harder to effect than distance, 
is not only more adventurous but also more mysterious; so that 
in their new life men will have need of the greatest courage and of 
every power and every faculty which their past has developed. 

The practical values of mystery, which I shall consider, are 
three: Mystery is, so to speak, the background of real opportunity. 
Mystery imparts to life a saving humor. Mystery can refer to 
something real, it can leave the land of dreams for the land of 
reality, only if made an object of will. As the background of real 
opportunity mystery is well known to everybody. A young man 
accepts a position and is interested in it for the opportunity it opens 
to him. The opportunity, however, in his feeling embraces and 
must embrace, besides the position itself, to which too often he 
gives too little attention, a hidden future of promotions and of giddy 
heights of success that neither he nor anyone else can measure. 
And suppose, whether in little things or in big, man’s life were 
without the unmeasured heights or depths; suppose the life he 
found himself in were just a position without any wonderful possi- 
bilities beyond it and its kind, is it likely that man would accept 
his employment with any interest whatever? I ask this question, 
because from what so far has been very commonplace I wish to 
pass to a very large idea that the question implies. The actual and 
the possible are elements in everyone’s life, but not all appreciate 
real possibility. Not all appreciate how big with opportunity 
possibility, at least as it may be conceived nowadays, makes the 
world men live in. So many still treat possibility as if it meant only 
more or less. The illusion of size again! They seek to realize it 
by accumulation, repetition, routine, and their lives, accordingly, 
suggest the orderly mathematical series that has indeed no end to its 
possible terms but also that will never really rise, so to speak, 
above the position in which it was first employed. There is, in 
other words, such merely formal possibility, the possibility of keep- 
ing on indefinitely in the same old kind, worth its regular salary 
and even from time to time stated increases on account of age, but 
nothing more, and there is, besides, a real possibility, the possibility 
of something new and different, not to be measured by any price. 
Men are too prone—perhaps much in the training of an age, over 
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nineteen centuries long, of expansion and accumulation first of 
territory and then of economic wealth has made them too prone— 
to think of the old and the new, the past and the future, the actual 
and the possible, as commensurable, as capable of being judged or 
expressed under the same formal measure or manner; but they are 
not commensurable. Decidedly, unless the possibilities of life 
may be exhausted by accumulation and routine, they are incom- 
mensurable. Can any way of thinking or acting ever be an ade- 
quate measure of all that life holds? Then sooner or later, as 
certainly as that men live, really new things must follow the old 
things. Creation, in other words, is as true and essential to our 
present world as the possibilities of it are real, not formal. Life 
and evolution, as biology is coming to view them, are bigger with 
creation than the old orthodox creation which they have sup- 
planted ever was. Once more a great dogma has proved to be 
rich in prophecy. But, in manner less philosophical, more secular, 
so large is the opportunity for which mystery provides a back- 
ground, that it matters not what position in life one may hold; 
always not mere increase of the old returns, but promotion, the rise 
to something different, is possible, and whoever secures such pro- 
motion may rightfully feel a part in the creative life of the world. 
That the promoted fellow seldom if ever fails to assert his right to 
this feeling is matter of common observation! Although the world 
was never so small as it is now, its distances in space and time being 
overcome, it was never so big, so alive, with real possibility, with 
opportunities of creation and promotion. Let the narrow specialist, 
in life or thought, take notice. Let youth, the world over, take 
notice. 

Of the world of real possibility or opportunity, which is also the 
world of adventure and mystery, at least two things more should be 
said. Thus with regard to any plan that anyone may make and 
try to carry out, it is always necessary that there may be failure; 
for, somehow on the possibility of failure depends both the value of 
mystery and the value of success. Recognizing this, then, I would 
simply add that in life’s higher adventures into the possible, as in 
those that are lower, in adventures of character and quality, as in 
those of trail and campaign, the creatures who fall or fail should 
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not be treated as henceforth outside the pale, beyond pardon and 
hope; and this most emphatically, now that Christendom must 
face squarely the harder as well as higher adventures of near 
idealism. A people’s heroic “‘wounded, missing, and dead” have 
too long been largely, if not only, those who have suffered the 
misfortunes of war and all like adventures on the world’s trails. 
From a far idealism, which has fostered such adventures and 
exalted the heroes of them, the fallen in the adventures of char- 
acter and quality, the immoral and the unsuccessful, the unpro- 
moted, have so far had little human consideration, except as 
theology and law and social convention have made provision for 
them. Morally, legally, and socially they have been dealt with 
under principles of an abstract view, always as brutal as impractical, 
of righteousness and worth. But now, idealism being no longer 
far-sighted and beginning at home, the natural and the present 
being immediately alive with the ideal, human sympathy and 
romance for those who fall must rise to the new level. Losses 
there must always be in the struggles of life, whatever the nature 
of the adventure, and the new feeling, just now proposed, for the 
losses in the new adventure, is very surely one of the greatest 
opportunities of the mystery of life today. As to losses, death 
being the great loss and being sometimes physical, sometimes 
economic, sometimes moral, we have always heard much of the 
unity of life; little of the unity of death. Yet the latter is as real as 
the former. Physically, economically, morally, men live and die 
together; no man does either to himself alone. There can, then, 
be no putting the creatures who fall beyond the pale. 

There remains, in discussion of the opportunity given to life by 
its mystery, some direct reference, however brief, to the never- 
failing challenge to greatness. As matter of course, in all its 
interests and relations human life has three notable expressions— 
the ordinary and commonplace, the professionally developed and 
expert, and the great. Most men are, so to speak, employed in 
the ordinary rank and file, although there are many who add to a 
life that in other respects is ordinary a professional skill in some 
one relation, and these, the ordinary men and the specially expert, 
experience their allotted drudgery and discipline, their adventures 
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and their possible promotions. Far be it from anyone to under- 
value their life, even that of the wholly ordinary, if such there really 
be. Not only is the ordinary life near and dear to us all, being the 
material of all that is worth while, but also in particular through 
the appeal that special expertness is always making to general 
commonplaceness, it makes great life possible. So often the very 
ordinary man, catching the meaning of some special attainment 
or expertness, becomes the great man, revealing to all what he has 
found; and, in view of this, it is well to remember, as if in justifica- 
tion of it, that the two creatures among men who are born, not 
made, are the very ordinary man and the genius. For the rest, 
the challenge of greatness is ever present. It is felt some- 
time in his life and with some power by every man. So not 
to have mentioned it here had been almost like leaving Hamlet out 
of his own play. Above all, to every man must come the chal- 
lenge of greatness in the new adventures in quality which would, 
as never before, achieve something, not through distance or size, 
but through difference. Atlas certainly has a very large world to 
bear on his shoulders today; large of course in the actual position 
which it offers any man, but large especially in the real and great 
opportunity, in the possible promotion. 

Besides being the background of real opportunity, mystery was 
said, secondly, to impart to life a saving humor. Humor has many 
qualities and grades. It is the companion of many degrees of 
intelligence, appreciation, and self-control. But always the 
unexpected, a herald from the world of mystery, or the incongruous, 
only another name of the same herald, is what provokes it. Nor 
can I imagine how men would ever have a chance to laugh, were all 
things clear and also orderly and harmonious as clear. On the same 
condition, I suppose, they would never have a chance to grieve; for, 
say what one will, grief and laughter are children of the same 
uncertain life, of the mystery of life; they are two inseparable 
sisters. Perhaps no phrase better expresses what laughter, I mean 
laughter that has any spirit or character or vision in it, really is than 
the phrase, often heard: Laughter through tears. Indeed has 
anyone a right to laugh who might not cry or who has not been 
crying? The relation of the two, I suggest, is very much like that 
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of success and failure, no success being really worth while where 
there has been no failure or no real possibility of failure. So, 
while I would not too much sadden anyone’s joy, I must insist— 
almost with a humorous persistence—on some tears behind all 
honest laughter. Moreover, it is a saving humor, not an idle one, 
that I am writing about. 

Thus to associate laughter and humor with mystery and with the 
possibility of sorrow is to make it at least a possible attitude, and 
natural as possible, in religion. Surely many people have recog- 
nized and felt the joy of religion, but their actual joy—only one 
more mark of a far idealism—has not found expression in much 
natural laughter and all too often has been only a joy to come, 
their life here and now, at least when in religious mood and atmos- 
phere, being even heavily gloomy and morose. Today, it is true, 
this gloom may be more manner and tradition than honest feeling; 
but, if such be the case, there is all the more reason for Protestantism 
or neo-Protestantism, in this field. Thus, as I have to believe, 
with the new candor toward nature, with the spiritual frankly 
intimate with the natural and idealism accordingly near instead of 
far, even open laughter will no longer be foreign to religion and the 
joy of religion will actually become a power, a saving humor, in 
natural, everyday life. That nice humor, for example, born of 
course of some mystery, of the rain falling, for good or for ill, on the 
just and on the unjust must be wholly lost on all whose ideal life is 
afar off and for whom the fortunes of storm or shower are deter- 
mined by a power wholly outside; but it comes richly and deeply 
into the lives and the laughter of those who take the falling rains 
as only a normal part of the day’s work and adventure. There is a 
humor of good sportsmanship that will suggest my meaning, I 
think, very well. Finally, as to the humor that saves, may I say 
that for me, as probably for many others, the “laughter of the 
gods” has always had a peculiar fascination. I know that it 
must suggest an offensive paganism to many. Still the paganism 
is not my meaning, but this. Were I a painter, undertaking to 
portray the face of God or of any of his saints, I should feel that I 
had failed signally if I should not get some natural laughter, 
laughter telling of vigorous life, of dangers and difficulties met, in 
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short laughter of the really “saving” quality, at least in the eyes. 
Without that I do not see how men can meet all the hardships and 
risks of today’s near idealism. 

The admission of natural laughter to religion because of religion 
being an attitude toward mystery and of mystery being today a 
matter of possible difference here and now instead of a matter of 
aloofness and distance brings this essay back to its starting-point 
and this part of it to the third of the three values of mystery. 
Religion, associated with superstition but very unlike it, was said 
to be one of the pioneer forces of life; to belong at the very battle- 
front, where discovery, invention, and creative achievement are the 
issue; to be even boldly and actively superior to the existing evi- 
dence of things; to be, in short, a courageous and confident plunge 
into the dark. Here, then, we see the third value of mystery. 
Mystery can refer to reality, it can leave the land of dreams for the 
land of reality, only if made an object of will. A more practical 
value than this, the challenge of the will, would be hard to imagine. 

And this third value is, I think, pre-eminently a religious value. 
Some, I know, would say that religion’s first appeal was to feeling, 
not will. Others, certain theologians as well as certain advocates 
of a “‘religion of science,” would say intellect or reason. But, at 
least for the present day, the appeal of religion must be directly to 
the will, feeling with its art and reason with its science becoming 
only the will’s acolytes. Moreover, when in the past feeling has 
appeared primary in religion, there has been in reality an appeal to 
the will, but to what I would call the far will, the will that assertively 
waits on the future or that seeks successes in distant unseen places, 
and, again, when religion has seemed to put reason first, the will 
challenged has been the will of skilful formulation and mechanical 
invention. If the former of these has discovered and explored the 
world, the latter has, so to speak, settled the world, organizing its 
life, institutionalizing and standardizing its methods, making the 
machinery through which the distance traversed by the explorers 
has ceased to be limitation, in a word effecting that change from the 
old compass of mysterious points or directions to the new compass 
of familiar ‘‘local signs.” The former will, too, the far idealist’s 
will, the explorer’s will has been said to proceed from a self or soul 
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that, although in, was not really of the body and so was safely supe- 
rior to the accidents of a very stormy physical world; and the latter, 
the practical, carefully measuring and skilfully organizing settler’s 
will, say the will of Christendom since 1700, has finally become so 
skilfully mechanical as to suggest the automaton rather than any- 
thing else and to make mankind almost if not quite indifferent to 
the soul, as something apart from the body, that men once cherished 
so earnestly. But today, as if the great industrial automaton and 
the mysterious power of it were really to come to life, the challenge 
is, not to the will that explores and conquers nor yet to the will that 
settles, but to the will that at last lives and creates; to the will, as I 
should like to say, come at last fully to its own, feeling and reason 
being indeed only its attendants. 

What may this creative will be? The creative will can belong 
only to a soul that has given up all spiritual abstraction and aloof- 
ness; that also, although comfortably established on earth, refuses 
to be put to sleep by an orderly routine or system; and that, 
entering fully and immediately into the world’s life and there recall- 
ing the former aloofness and the idealism of it and putting to real 
use the order and routine, applies the very life and force of nature 
to making the world different. That the creative will in the world of 
the new compass can be no local will, selfishly personal, national, or 
racial, should go without saying. Also, not nature’s life or force, 
since this is only childhood or savagery, but willing nature’s life or 
force, this being maturity or civilization, is in general the secret 
of the creation; and today, nature’s regions explored and her 
distances measured and appraised, to will her life must bring, in a 
measure never even dreamed of before, new life. 

Now as for specific changes that willing nature’s life would seem 
to call for, I may repeat, once more, that the human conscience must 
equate itself candidly and confidently with the knowledge of 
nature’s laws. Certainly, were this done, the difference to life 
would be suggestive of nothing less than a miracle. No one can 
foresee what would be realized out of the real but mysterious possi- 
bilities. Pure foods, honest wares, direct and vital teaching and 
preaching, physiologically as well as socially, naturally as well as 
conventionally legitimate marriages, and in general direct responsi- 
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bility to the known facts of life would make such a difference as the 
human imagination cannot now compass. Among the now known 
facts of life are things specially connected with matters under dis- 
cussion in recent paragraphs. Thus, as a fact, the frontier has 
passed and the days of productive exploration and conquest are no 
more. Asa fact the economic settlement of the world, if not com- 
plete, is at least sufficient to warrant attention to the next great 
step. His house settled, man may begin to live. As a part of 
the responsibility to facts, then, the will of today should apply 
itself to removal of such things in life as retain the attitude and 
manners of life still having a frontier. Thus, if political divisions 
there must still be, they should be on racial, not on military, 
grounds, or, better still, only with the consent of the parties con- 
cerned. In general, militarism must be cast out as no longer 
efficient, as an anachronism, as belying, what the life of the peoples 
is already become, an international life. And sectional differences 
and privileges must be reduced, and in particular the very acute 
sectional difference between city and country. What is the great 
modern city but a product in much of its life of the frontier, a sort 
of counterpart of the frontier, a result of its back-action, an ingrow- 
ing or centripetal frontier, a frontier of the intensive expression of 
life? Which of the two frontiers, the city or the other, has exhibited 
the more lawlessness, the more violence to culture, the more 
irresponsibility in general, it would be very hard to say. Both 
bear the marks of a far idealism, always a near irresponsibility. But 
willing present facts calls for the disappearance of the frontier. 
And, as to what is becoming a tyranny of the economic settlement 
and industrial organization of the world, now that men would begin 
to live, the will of today should apply itself to a change in the 
recognized equal rights of men. Those old rights, life, liberty, and 
safe enjoyment of property, were only anti-militaristic. Even to 
begin to live in the world of today men must be granted more in- 
clusive rights, rights that are even in some sense anti-industrialistic; 
such rights, I suggest, as useful occupation to take the place of the 
old right of mere life, an education that will develop skill to take 
the place of mere freedom of person, and enjoyment of the means of 
communication and transportation to take the place of the mere 
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safe enjoyment of property. Say, concisely, work, education, and 
commerce. Only with these more inclusive rights, I am sure, 
recognized and extended among men, can the industrial organiza- 
tion, under which the world has been settled, be finally put to pro- 
ductive or creative use. If industrialism, the great “ism” of the 
settlement of the earth, has already, in spite of much instability 
and some reaction, greatly transformed the life of men under the 
earlier militarism, the great “ism” of exploration and conquest, 
these changes may be counted on to produce a still greater trans- 
formation; great enough at least to stir men today to the adven- 
ture of them. 

I set out to speak of the values of mystery. There were three, 
to which I wished to call attention. Mystery was the background 
of real opportunity. Mystery brought to life a saving humor. 
And mystery could make its object real only by making it an 
object of will. A world of untold opportunity, if nothing less 
than the opportunity of incarnation, realizing the spiritual in 
the natural, finding the ideal in the actual, stands before the will 
of the present day. 

















THE LOGIC OF RELIGION 
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Reflection is evoked by the discovery that ‘things are not what 
they seem.” Serious speculation as to the nature of the reality 
underlying the world’s appearances began with Thales’s crude 
cosmology and ran a free and vigorous course to the time of Plato’s 
idealism and Democritus’ atomism. But one who could review 
with some degree of impartiality the various conclusions of all these 
metaphysical speculations found a new problem in the fact that 
their results were marked by such a glaring lack of agreement. 
Such divergence as culminated in the antipodal differences between 
Plato and Democritus surely proved the failure of speculation to 
arrive at truth. Naturally then this activity of thought became 
itself a problem of investigation. Greek thought had come to an 
impasse. It was time for someone to inquire as to the processes of 
thought whereby truth was being sought. This was the work of 
Aristotle, the creator of logical science. There had, of course, 
been foreshadowings of it in the need felt by Socrates and Plato 
for more exact definition of ideas and terms. It remained for 
Aristotle to see and attempt to solve the general difficulty in a 
large and permanent way. “Aristotle made the great step in 
advance . . . . the ripe self-knowledge of Greek science. .... 
He offers an examination of the thinking activity on all sides, a 
comprehensive examination of its regular forms.’ 

So much for the original occasion of logic in the narrower sense 
as a branch of philosophy. In general, a similar situation is 
involved in the development of any department of human activity. 
When we come to a point where our technique, our intellectual 
tools, our philosophy of the conduct in question, breaks down or 
involves us in serious embarrassment, we instinctively turn back 
upon that philosophy, that technique, to inquire what is wrong 

* Windelband, Geschichte der Philosophie, Engl. trans. by Tufts, History of Phi- 


losophy, 2d ed., pp. 132, 133. . 
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with it, that it now fails to solve our problems or accomplish our 
tasks. This examination, or its results as an organized system of 
principles, is the logic of the activity in question, be it the logic of 
thinking, or the logic of science, or the logic of morality, or the 
logic of religion. 


I. THE NEED OF A LOGIC OF RELIGION 


The logic of religion is needed at the same strategic moment as 
is the logic of any other department of human development, namely, 
when, on the one hand, after much groping, successes and failures 
become gradually sifted, main lines of movement become distin- 
guished from side issues, and, in general, the conditions of successful 
experimentation become more and more clearly recognized; and 
when, on the other hand, the need of strong, united, and unhesi- 
tating advance has become urgent. In religion we have now some- 
what adequately taken stock of the past few centuries of action and 
reaction, confused groping and occasional clear glimpses of larger 
perspectives, and with increasing conviction realize the imperative 
social need of confident and comprehensive progress. Hence our 


greatest immediate need is a clear apprehension of the logic of the 
task we are undertaking. 


We need religion, probably, as much as any age can have needed it. The 
prevalent confusion, “the tumult of the time disconsolate,” is felt in every 
mind not wholly inert as a greater or less distraction of thought, feeling, and 
will; and we need to be taught how to live with joy and calm in the presence 
of inevitable perplexities. A certain natural phlegm is a great advantage in 
these days, and better still, if we could get it, would be religious assurance. 
Never was it more urgent or more difficult to justify the ways of God to men. 
Our material betterment is a great thing, and our comparative freedom a 
greater, but these rather increase than diminish the need of a higher discipline 
in the mind that is to use them profitably; the more opportunities the more 
problems. Social betterment is like the advance of science in that each 
achievement opens up new requirements. There is no prospect that the world 
will ever satisfy us, and the structure of life is forever incomplete without 
something to satisfy the need of the spirit for ideas and sentiments that tran- 
scend and reconcile all particular aims whatsoever. Mediaeval religion is too 
unworldly, no doubt, for our use, but all real religion has its unworldly side, 
and Thomas a Kempis and the rest were right in holding that no sort of tan- 
gible achievement can long assuage the human soul. 
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Still more evident is the need of religion in the form of “‘social salvation,” 
of the moral awakening and leadership of the public mind. Society is in want 
of this, and the agency that supplies the want will have the power that goes 
with function—if not the church, then some secular and perhaps hostile agency, 
like socialism, which is already a rival to the church for the allegiance of the 
religious spirit. 


This is not the first time in the history of Western thought that 
men have attacked the problem of clarifying the logic of religion. 
The great work of Thomas Aquinas is significant from the viewpoint 
of present-day progressive thought, chiefly for its crystallization 
of the logic involved in the religious thought of the Western world 
up to his day. Others, to be sure, had attempted the same task, 
and indeed, somewhat less clearly, attained the same result. 


Hitherto there had been no formal distinction between the domain of 
philosophy and that of theology. Thomas laid down a clear line between 
theology and philosophy, between natural and revealed religion, and the 
province of reason as regards both, which has remained in force among thinkers 
of all creeds ever since. Philosophy passes from the consideration of the 
creatures to God; theology passes from God to the creature.? 


But now we come upon evidence that this Thomist contribution 
to the logic of religion is no longer valid. That it has been, up 
until recently, is, to be sure, quite true. But theological pioneers 
today are claiming that theology, as well as philosophy, must pass 
“from the consideration of the creatures to God,” that theology 
must be inductive, that doctrine must be formulated empirically. 
We are demanding a 


theology, which in all sincerity asks the questions which are pressed from the 
hearts of men; which in its questioning uses fearlessly the best methods which 
critical science can furnish; which insists on no aristocratic privilege of defi- 
nitely limited authoritative doctrines, but admits gladly to its precincts any- 
thing which compels the moral adoration of men; which learns gratefully from 
the past, but looks to a better future; which appreciates the service rendered 
by those conceptions of God and of salvation which have emerged in history, 
but confidently believes that the borders of our knowledge may ever be 
enlarged.3 


* Cooley, Social Organization, p. 379. 
* Workman, Christian Thought to the Reformation, p. 231. 
3G. B. Smith, Social Idealism and the Changing Theology, p. 243. 
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On the one hand, this is demanded by the spirit of the age, and, 
on the other, by the exigencies of the theological situation. For the 
formerly credible method of arriving a a consideration of the 
creatures from the consideration of God has been discredited by 
modern knowledge beyond all repair. The logic of the Thomist 
system needs no further elaboration. The system itself is utterly 
obsolete. 

Now from the point where Catholicism loses connection with the 
advancing thought of Modernism, religion, in the progressive sphere, 
has moved on instinctively, without a conscious logic of its own 
movement. For several centuries it has been groping its way, 
marked by inconsistencies and reactions, but surprisingly vital 
in many directions. But more and more the inconsistencies have 
become embarrassing. More and more we have wanted a new 
theology that should be in fact as new as the new world of Modern- 
ism. More and more is felt the need of apprehending the deepest 
logic of the modern religious task. To put it baldly, we modern 
men are striving to make ourselves at home, religiously, in this new 
world of modern knowledge. We have tried to move much of the 
intellectual furniture of the Old World, the mediaeval home, into 
the new, only to find it increasingly incongruous. It will not fit. 
We have not made ourselves at home. Just what is it we are trying 
todo? We feel the religious craving within us; we get help from 
this or that suggestion; we seem to make some progress, but feel 
much perplexity. The whole task is as yet tragically incomplete. 
We are thrown back on ourselves. Just what is it we need to do? 
In a word, What is religion ? 

Furthermore, we are beginning to see that the logic of a modern 
religion must rest upon the logic of all religion. We understand 
the logic of the Catholic system. We understand also the logic of 
secular Modernism. But through both eras men feel religious 
needs and find religious satisfaction, and what we do not yet clearly 
understand is the logic of religion which is involved in both these 
eras and underlies both, the complete system of Aquinas and the 
nascent system of Modernism. It is not enough to seek for the 
logic of a modern religion. We have come to a place where the 
very life of religion is threatened by the sickening sense of relativism 
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which modern historical research so largely and increasingly fosters. 
If we are but seeking one sort of religion to replace another, an 
obsolete sort, this self-conscious relativism threatens the very 
heart of religious power. What we need, before we can have any 
sufficient confidence in our modern religion, whatever it may prove 
to be when matured, is a knowledge of the logic of religion as a 
whole. Weare confronted with three vast eras, Paganism, Catholi- 
cism, Modernism. As we believe in the continuity of experience, 
we are compelled to understand the principles which underlie all 
three. We may be satisfied to understand the logic of other phases 
of human experience in a more or less disjointed way, to know, for 
example, the logic of ancient science, the logic of mediaeval science, 
the logic of modern science, but the very heart of religious satis- 
faction is gone if we thus separate the religious experience of one 
age from that of another. For the logic of Mediaevalism and that 
of Modernism are so disparate, the former seems so unreal, so futile, 
as compared with the latter, and yet the religious experience of the 
mediaevalist was so profound, so powerful, that our effort to estab- 
lish a modern religion is likely to seem to ourselves a mere four 
de force, and futile at that. Yet in spite of the self-consciousness of 
our effort, we feel that the same great forces are driving us forward 
which compelled the mediaevalist and the ancient to develop their 
systems. It is an understanding of these forces on the most inclu- 
sive scale that we need. It is the logic of religion that we must 
discover, and not merely the logic of Paganism or the logic of 
Catholicism or the logic of Modernism, if our experience is to 
be relieved of the oppressive self-consciousness which now dis- 
heartens us. 

We have a modern religious spirit or attitude or conscience, but 
as yet practically no modern religious doctrine. To be sure, it is 
only slowly and with great difficulty that this strictly modern 
attitude has come to clear expression. It is as yet hardly more than 
an awareness of the moral challenge of the scientific spirit and a 
desire to meet that challenge if possible. It is not yet clear how 
this strictly modern attitude can produce a strictly religious con- 
tent. Science and religion have been at odds so long that now, 
when a truce is felt to be desirable, it still remains doubtful whether 
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it is really feasible. Paganism made religion the affair of commerce 
with an invisible world, Catholicism made that invisible world a 
stricter “other” world, and with this “other” world, for fifteen 
centuries, religion, as the chief business of man, had entirely to do; 
and now, when modern knowledge has dissolved that “other” 
world into utter unthinkableness, and has made cogent the demand 
for an inductive, an empirical, theology, has, in a word, thrown the 
religious nature back inevitably upon ‘‘this” world, the religious 
thinker is for the time being embarrassed. Before we can go 
farther, we must find a satisfactory answer to the question, What és 
religion ? 
Il. THE TYPE OF LOGIC NEEDED 

There is so much fundamentally the same in Catholicism and 
traditional Protestantism that the logic of the two systems may 
be considered identical, at least in the most important elements. 

There is a remarkable unity in the history of Protestant thought in the 
period from the Reformation to the end of the eighteenth century. There is 
still more surprising unity of Protestant thought in this period with the thought 
of the mediaeval and ancient church. The basis and methods are the same. 
Upon many points the conclusions are identical. There was nothing of which 
the Protestant scholastics were more proud than of their agreement with the 
Fathers of the early church. They did not perceive in how large degree they 
were at one with Christian thinkers of the Roman communion as well. Few 
seem to have realized how largely Catholic in principle Protestant thought 
has been. The fundamental principles at the basis of the reasoning have been 
the same. The notions of revelation and inspiration were identical. The 
idea of authority was common to both, only the instance in which that author- 
ity is lodged was different. The thoughts of God and man, of the world, of 
creation, of providence and prayer, of the nature and means of salvation are 
similar." 

Now a dualism, ‘‘this world” and “‘the other world,” is funda- 
mental to this logic of Catholicism and traditional Protestantism. 
This dualism has been in process of dissolution for a long time, and 
in degree as this process becomes more advanced, we should expect 
to find the question What is religion? coming more and more 
strategically into prominence. And this is exactly what has hap- 
pened. The last century witnessed the culmination of that process 


t See E. C. Moore, Christian Thought since Kant, p. 2. 
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of dissolution, and it was Schleiermacher, at the dawn of the cen- 
tury, who laid the foundations for a new epoch in theology by 
asking the crucial question, What is religion? Kant had practically 
retired the age-old dualism and so had felt compelled to attempt 
to re-define religion. But both definitions retained, though with 
necessary vagueness, the sense of an ‘“‘other” world. For Kant, 
religion was a sense of duty, duty with, as it were, overtones of a 
divine imperative, the categorical imperative “within,” which 
somehow has the intelligible “other” world back of it. For 
Schleiermacher, religion was a feeling of dependence upon a God 
who is for the most part immanent in “this” world, and yet is appre- 
hended through the God-consciousness of Jesus which has, in the 
final analysis, some sort of alien source. Ritschl also wrestled with 
the problem of defining religion, spurning both metaphysics and 
mysticism as the sphere or channel of its operation, and yet striving 
to save it from being swallowed up by secularism. The discredit 
of metaphysics and mysticism was essentially the discredit of the 
“other” world. The vast change going on in the world-view of the 
century is reflected in the most characteristic contribution of 
Ritsch], namely in his doctrine of justification and reconciliation, 
according to which salvation is essentially a matter of “this” 
world—a matter of reconstructed character, not of “other-worldly” 
rescue. Ritschl defines religion as a sense of ‘‘values.” Theology 
rests upon “‘value-judgments,” whereas science and the secular 
life in general rest upon ‘‘existential judgments.” But in Ritschl 
also there lurks, in the last analysis, the old ontological dualism. 

The “other” world, from the days of its creation by the genius 
of Plato, has been a “given” world, an a priori world, and while, 
and in so far as, it remains valid for religious thinkers, the definition 
of religion will naturally be an a priori conception. Kant’s, Schleier- 
macher’s, Ritschl’s definitions are all of this a priori sort. As the 
very expression “‘origin of species”’ is the final stroke in the retire- 
ment of Platonism,’ so the very expression ‘“‘a psychology of reli- 
gious experience” is the final stroke in the retirement of the habit 
of conceiving religion as a bridging of that gulf which the old dual- 
ism involves. When, about a decade ago, William James published 


t See Dewey, Influence of Darwin. 
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his The Varieties of Religious Experience, a most significant mile- 
stone was reached. In place of a priori or arbitrary definitions of 
religion, the attempt was begun of finding an inductive definition 
by the application of psychological study to the phenomena of 
religious experience. While some psychologists of religion are 
careful to defend their attempt by disclaiming to believe that 
religion has no extra-scientific or preternatural reference, this 
apology cannot hide the real issue, for the application of scientific 
method to the study of religious experience logically implies the 
end of the old dualism. The “other” world is not “other” if it can 
be reached by a religious experience which is itself a part of ‘‘this” 
world’s life—comes, that is, really under the cognizance of science. 

It is noteworthy that the phraseology of the title of this epoch- 
marking book’ is suggestive of the most obvious character of the 
whole field of religious experience, most obvious and perhaps most 
discouraging to the investigator who desires to find a definition. 
The “varieties” of religious phenomena are indeed bewilderingly 
numerous. The whole field of pagan, Catholic, and modern types 
stretches before us, subjective and objective, feeling, fact, and 
fancy, social custom and individual idiosyncrasy, emotions, activi- 
ties, beliefs. It is little wonder if this branch of science hesitates, 
is hardly yet sure of having a really scientific method of procedure. 
Indeed the initial difficulty is to say what is rightful material for 
investigation. What is religious experience? What is morality— 
what is mere crass custom—what is primitive science? Obviously 
some tentative conception of the essential character of religious 
experience must be entertained before the selection of material can 
be even begun. And in this connection it is noticeable that while 
so far there is no unanimity of definition, there yet is a very large 
consensus as to what experiences are and what are not religious. 
Any working conception of the essence of religion must first of all 
demonstrate itself in this field of unquestioned religious phenomena. 
The final test of the definition will be the clarity with which it makes 
differentiation possible in the large margins of debatable material. 
More explicitly, the two chief requirements which we must make 
of any definition offered are these: First, it must account for the 


t James, The Varieties of Religious Experience. 
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varieties of religious experience; that is, it must offer a simple and 
satisfactory clue to the infinite differences of expression of the reli- 
gious life, in all lands and in all ages, and thus reveal their functional 
or dynamic identity. In the second place, it must serve to differ- 
entiate religion from morality, science, aesthetics, or any other 
department of custom or culture. Of course it may be supposed 
by some that the identity of religion is not merely functional or 
dynamic, but that there is an identity as it were of content. Leuba, 
for instance, holds that the essential mark of religion is a belief in 
some supernatural or superhuman agency, i.e., the deity content. 
But the majority of the psychologists of religion claim that this is 
not tenable. Again, it may be supposed that no ultimate differ- 
entiation between religion and, say, morality, is possible. Ames’s 
conclusion is practically that.‘ But as there is an almost universal - 
feeling that while religion and morality are indisputably very 
intimately connected, they nevertheless are essentially different, 
surely no definition of religion which does not explain both 
their difference and their intimate connection can be considered 
adequate. 

The first of these two requisites of a definition calls for further 
comment. It means that the Hegelian rather than the Aristotelian 
logical viewpoint must be held, that a “concrete” rather than an 
“‘abstract universal” must be discovered. 

Definitions fall into two general types, for a definition is a “uni- 
versal,”’ and logic recognizes two broadly different sorts of “uni- 
versals,”’ the ‘abstract universal” and the “‘concrete universal.” 

The universals of the traditional subsumptive logic are found 
by analysis and abstraction, the discovery of identity by elimi- 
nation of differences, the classification of species under genera by 
attention to similarities and disregard of discrepancies. It gives 
the ‘‘abstract universal,” the quality or group of qualities which 
account for or include the similarity of the various species in the 
genus. It was the service of Hegel to formulate a theory of ‘“‘con- 
crete universals.” It is significant that this revolutionary logical 
innovation came just at a time when Darwin’s Origin of Species 
was about to give the final blow to the Platonic world-view which 
tE.S. Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience. 
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was the metaphysical background of the Aristotelian logic. 
Whereas the “abstract universal” dealt with species generically, 
the “concrete universal” deals with them genetically or at least 
organically. The former is based on identities, the latter is based 
on differentiation. The former looks for a means of classification, 
the latter for a means of control. The one depends upon analysis 
of a “given,” the other seeks for the secret of creating new expe- 
rience. The first looks for the common elements in similar results, 
the second looks for the reason for the differences. The one belongs 
to a static world, the other to a changing, growing world. The 
one deals with completed structures, the other with living functions. 
The one relies upon authority, whether the authority is a “given” 
of the philosopher’s insight, as Aristotle thought, or of the prophet’s 
vision, miracle-attested, as the theologian claimed, or of a system of 
truth, as the ecclesiastic held. The other relies upon experiment, 
exploration, discovery; it is the logic of science. The one talks of 
essence, substance, ‘‘nature,”’ being. The other talks of activities, 
uses, functions, life. Principal Caird gives the following descrip- 
tion of Hegel’s concrete or organic universal. 

This deeper and truer universality is that which may be designated ideal 
or organic universality. The idea of a living organism is not a common element 
which can be got at by abstraction and generalization, by taking the various 
parts and members, stripping away their differences, and forming a notion of 
that which they have in common. That in which they differ is rather just 
that out of which their unity arises and in which is the very life and being of 
the organism; that which they have in common they have, not as members of 
a living organism, but as dead matter, and what you have to abstract in order 
to get it is the very life itself. ‘We do not reach it by first thinking the par- 


ticulars, but conversely we get at the true notions of the particulars only 
through the universal.? 


In the first place, the “varieties” of religious experience are so 
infinitely various that if the method of abstraction is used, there is 
little or no hope of finding the residual identity; and in the second 
place, if such could be found, it would necessarily be so vague, so 
utterly ‘‘abstract,” as to furnish no valuable clues in attacking our 


* See Dewey, The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, chap. i. 
2 Caird, Introduction to Philosophy of Religion, 1891, p. 218; see also Royce, The 
Spirit of Modern Philosophy, pp. 222 ff. 
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own peculiar twentieth-century reconstructive problem. Leuba’s 
abstraction of a bare “‘deity” content, as the mark of all religious 
experience, even if it were defensible, is impotent in our present 
situation. The validity of theism is the very crux of our recon- 
structive problem. It is no help to be told simply that to be reli- 
gious we must have a God. Those who have had their theism 
dissolved by modern knowledge are thus thrown back upon the 
alternative of irreligion, while nevertheless, in the agonies of their 
enforced atheism, they feel themselves to be poignantly religious. 
What they need is such an understanding of their religious hunger 
as will afford some clear line of attack upon the very heart of their 
problem, some immediately workable line of procedure which they 
may patiently and without embarrassment explore. 

It would not be surprising if among the earliest attempts to 
define religion inductively a mixture of these two viewpoints should 
result—an “‘abstract’’ universal which is superficially “dynamic.” 
And indeed this is what we find in a definition which has had con- 
siderable influence in recent discussions—H6ffding’s character- 
ization of religion as ‘‘the conservation of values.” This view 
regards religion as a function of society whose nature is seen in its 
most general results. That is, after reviewing the whole field of 
religious activities, the conclusion is reached that the only thing 
which can be said of religion which is true in all cases is that these 
various religious activities tend to ‘‘conserve values.” But the 
abstract and impotent character of this definition is evident the 
moment we ask what such a conception means when applied to 
our present reconstructive task. What is religion for us? Itisa 
conservation of values. What shall we do? We must practice 
such religious exercises, hold such religious beliefs, as shall tend to 
conserve the “values” of life which are regarded as in some way 
involved. Now if it be felt that all traditional forms of religion 
have become impotent to conserve our felt “values” (and this is 
just the core of our modern difficulty), we are accordingly forced 
to consider the invention of such forms of worship and such doc- 
trines as may prove effective in the situation. But surely the 
artificiality of such a position, the self-consciousness of such an 
undertaking, is utterly embarrassing. Moreover, it is not apparent 
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how religion differs from any other department of life, for surely 
science and morality are no less truly means of “conserving values.” 
In spite of the apparently “‘concrete” character of this ‘‘ universal,” 
its dynamic appearance, its evolutionary, functional terminology, 
H6ffding’s definition is really an “‘abstract” universal, it deals 
fundamentally, not with the cause of differences, but with residual 
similarities. It is essentially static. It reviews results rather than 
concrete motives, it deals with consequences rather than impulses. 
It is an abstraction from finished systems, rather than an insight 
into underlying motivation. No doubt it is entirely true that, as 
James’ at the outset of this whole investigation pointed out, there 
is no specific religious “nature,” no peculiar “‘religious instinct”’; 
nevertheless we do not profoundly understand either religion or 
any other human experience unless we see it from its instinctive 
side rather than from that of its overt activities and achieved results. 
There is a great practical difference between the questions, What 
is the function of religion ? and Of what is religion the function ? 

The author of this study believes that he has to suggest a defi- 
nition of religion entirely different from any that have hitherto 
been put forward, and one which (1) is broad enough to include 
practically all the phenomena which the various psychologists of 
religion have fastened upon as religious; (2) is practical enough to 
suggest a natural method of differentiation in those marginal 
regions where religion seems indistinguishable from morality, or 
science, or art; (3) is “concrete” enough to explain the endless 
variation, in form and content, of religious experience; and (4) is 
so dynamic as to simplify our present reconstructive task and to 
suggest the most promiseful lines of advance. 

But before stating it, let me further describe the ‘‘abstract”’ 
method in contrast with which this definition will be proposed. 

The deductive, merely descriptive character of this “‘abstract”’ 
method is most clearly seen in the results of Professor Wright’s 
analysis.? He points out that there are three types of definition 
thus far proposed; the first following the general direction of Hoff- 


t The Varieties of Religious Experience. 


2“ A Psychological Definition of Religion,” American Journal of Theology, XVI 
(1912), 385. 
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ding’s solution; the second insisting on the supernatural or super- 
human agency as an ever-present factor; and the third giving the 
chief importance to the “feeling” element. Professor Wright 
argues that each of these is correct with reference to some large 
mass of facts, and that if we are to find a definition which shall 
disregard no single religious fact we must include each of these three 
factors. He therefore defines religion as “‘the endeavor to secure 
the conservation of socially recognized values through specific 
actions that are believed to evoke some agency different from the 
ordinary ego of the individual or from other merely human beings, 
and that imply a feeling of dependence on this agency.’ 

Now Dr. Wright himself seems to feel the abstract and merely 
descriptive character of this generalization though not willing to 
admit its futility. He says: “‘Perhaps the reader now feels that 
after all the definition merely affords a descriptive formulation of 
religion and assists in placing it in a classification along with other 
disciplines, but that it does not throw much light upon the questions 
in which he is most interested.’ 

Now the “abstract universal” is just as legitimate in its place 
as the ‘‘concrete.” The Aristotelian logic has had such a long life 
because it is just the everyday attitude which we take toward the 
well-known and familiar. It sums up experience in useful and 
concise concepts. It is at home in the periods of authority. The 
major premise is, as I believe Dewey somewhere suggests, essen- 
tially the epitomized custom of the group. The “abstract uni- 
versal” is useful when what is wanted is a more facile use of 
accumulated experience or a reinforcing of a long-accepted custom 
or truth. And that just that is the problem which Dr. Wright has 
in mind becomes evident in the latter part of his monograph. He 
holds that the use of such a definition will enable us to discover 
that religion has always been more or less successful in conserving 
social values (though to be sure it has oftener than not done so 
unconsciously by other means than those which it was explicitly 

Op. cit., pp. 388, 392. 2 Op. cit., p. 402. 

3 Cf. “The Concept in its very generality . . . . is the conserver of the experience 
of the past. It is the custom of the past put into capitalized and funded form to 


enable the individual to get away from the stress and competition of the needs of the 
passing moment” (Dewey, Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, p. 293). 
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employing, “‘suggestion” rather than the deity being the real 
agency); has generally produced a certain amount of social and 
moral solidarity and conservatism within the group; has often 
fostered a less sordid type of life than otherwise might have pre- 
vailed; and has helped to enrich and expand the personal life. 
And so he is interested in showing the importance of preserving, 
for the sake of general social usefulness, the function of religion as 
a conservational force tending to maintain our higher values. His 
remarks on the metaphysical validity of religion reveal the same 
attitude. On any one of the three types of philosophical foundation 
which contemporary thought affords, religion, he thinks, can claim 
to be dealing with reality in general and so is worthy of confidence 
and support. “In a word, the social and personal usefulness of 
religion once established, the question of its metaphysical validity 
will largely take care of itself.”* In short, the present need seems 
to this writer to be to deduce the social value of religion today from 
the generalization that religion is a useful social institution. This 
is so characteristic of contemporary apologists that its significance 
for the logic of the situation should be carefully noted. If the 
continuance of religion as a social institution is the heart of our 
problem, then the deductive logic must have its way, and an 
abstract universal is the sort of definition that we need. But if 
the problem is actually much more acute than that, if it is expressed 
in its most crucial form in a widespread need of individuals rather 
than in a general social indifference; if the core of the difficulty for 
a multitude of the most earnest and thoughtful persons is, not 
“‘Shall we continue to be religious?’’; but rather “How can we 
continue to be religious?”’; if the metaphysical question is, not of the 
validity of religion in general, but of the validity of the individual’s 
beliefs and practices in particular; then surely the logic needed is 
an inductive logic, and the abstract definition is not adequate to the 
present situation. Moreover, it is impossible to find an abstract 
definition without retaining some one or more of the elements 
of the content of the religious experience of the past from which 
the generalization is made, if at least the definition is to have 
any semblance of real working value. Héffding’s definition, for 


* Op. cit., DP. 409. 
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instance, does not help us on our way in the explicit religious per- 
plexities which confront us. It simply gives us a broader acquaint- 
ance with religion as it has been; it does not discover anything new. 
This weakness is apparently overcome in Wright’s definition by 
the addition of the element of belief in the other-than-merely-human 
agency which is evoked by the religious activity. This is simply 
some deity or its equivalent. But this is a pure a priori, as far as 
the poignancy of the present situation is concerned. Everyone 
admits the helpfulness of believing in the co-operation of some deity. 
But that only adds to the embarrassment of the present problem, 
for the very crux of the difficulty is, “What God can I believe in?” 


lr. A ‘‘CONCRETE UNIVERSAL”? PROPOSED 


In its simplest statement, I would say that religion is a social 
attitude toward the non-human environment. ‘The quality of religion 
will of course vary with the degree of organization of the social 
attitude and with the dimensions of the non-human environment; 
with the degree in which the various social attitudes are habitual 
and customary, or purposeful and conscious; with the extent to 
which the non-human environment has been personified by the 
social imagination or depersonalized by the rational processes 
induced by failure of habitual adjustments. 

Or to state it otherwise: Broadly speaking, the most far-reaching 
and important distinction which we make regarding the world we 
live in is that line which we draw between ‘‘man” and “‘not man”; 
while our relations to environment fall into two classes, first, social 
adjustments, mostly made toward our fellow-men, and, secondly, 
mechanical, manipulatory adjustments, which are mostly made 
toward the things about us. The first constitute the sphere of 
morality, the second constitute the sphere of science. But, of 
course, these spheres are not water-tight compartments; there are 
endless cross-currents. For example, we may take the mechanical 
attitude toward men, and treat them as things (which is either 
non-moral or immoral). On the other hand, it is inevitable that 
sometimes we take a social attitude toward the non-human environ- 
ment. Within this latter general set of relations is the sphere of 
religious experience. Violent or sudden stimulus tends to arouse 
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the whole organism to activity, so that any situation which tran- 
scends the efficiency of our acquired mechanical attitudes tends to 
call forth the larger organic response, or social attitude.” The 
mechanical attitudes are attitudes of only parts of the organism, 
whereas the social attitudes are attitudes of the whole organism. 
The most mechanical activity may develop into one genuinely 
social, as difficulty is encountered and vital needs are at stake. 
For instance, a savage is trying to lift a log. At first the action 
is merely muscular, quite mechanical, and devoid of emotional 
interest. But the log is heavy, or it rolls out of the arm’s grasp, 
or it falls back on the man’s foot and threatens to crush that mem- 
ber. In other words, as the difficulty of the enterprise increases, 
as the struggle proceeds, it becomes dangerous to his very life. 
Gradually or suddenly the whole organism becomes more and 
more involved, so that at last the savage regards the log as he would 
regard his bitterest foe, with hatred, anger, suspicion. This social 
attitude is expressed in a curse or a final kick, fear or grinning 
triumph. It is not otherwise with a civilized, sophisticated human. 
We stoop mechanically to pick up some slippery object, but say 
things under our breath when it eludes our grasp with the appear- 
ance of diabolic cunning. So one may curse the loose board of a 
plank sidewalk which trips him up; or one may apostrophize some 
object in nature, as I heard a friend do recently, on a fine morning 
in the Rockies, ‘‘O! you grand old mountains!” In this realm of 
social attitudes toward the non-human is the sphere of religion. We 


t It is not meant of course that the mere muscular exertion of the whole body is 
necessarily a social attitude. What is meant is that the more the resources of the 
entire organism are challenged, the more the response tends to assume the social 
quality. Briefly, the reason for this is the predominance, both in number and in 
importance, of the social instincts. The social environment of primitive man is com- 
posed of both animals and men. Wild beasts and savage foes require alertness of the 
whole organism to escape or overcome danger. Moreover, the welfare of childhood, 
both in primitive and in civilized life, depends much more upon successful social 
adjustments than upon mechanical adjustments. The power of the gregarious and 
sex interests is obvious. Further, the mechanical adjustments are developed and con- 
trolled largely by the reflex equipment, and hence unconsciously, whereas the more 
important social adjustments require continuous attention. Hence, in general, the 
more vitally our physical environment stimulates us, the more is our whole, funda- 
mentally social, nature aroused. A social stimulus awakens what I may call the 
pan-organic response. On the other hand, the pan-organic response, even though 
aroused by physical stimulation, is social in its tone. This, very briefly, is my defense 
for using the expression “the larger organic response or social attitude.” 
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do not, today, of course, dignify by the name religion the anger 
which one may feel toward the door which the wind slams in his 
face, but the same attitude in primitive man we call animism and 
feel that if animism is not exactly religion, it is at least the stuff 
out of which religion is evolved. Neither do we call it religion 
when someone of a poetical temperament breaks out in speech to 
a mountain or the moonlight; yet the very same attitude, if organ- 
ized into a social habit, elaborated more or less in ritual or defended 
by doctrine, we should not hesitate to call a religion, ‘‘a sun-cult,” 
or what not. 

It is admitted that a very hard-and-fast line of distinction cannot 
be drawn between the two types of attitude, the social and the 
mechanical, nor between the two types of environment, human 
and non-human. There are, to be sure, mechanical phases of every 
social attitude, as in the handclasp of friendship some of the same 
motor reactions take place as in the use of a hammer or saw. On 
the other hand, the social quality never seems to recede very far 
from the surface of mechanical adjustments, as in the use of tools 
and materials the workman is not always utterly indifferent to 
them—he is likely at any moment to exhibit a sort of fondness for 
them or impatience with them. So too with the human and non- 
human environments. We bestow affection upon our favorite 
dog or horse, we talk to the bird or the cat. Every employer feels 
the power of. the ‘economic man” theory, in his temptation to 
treat workmen as so many tools, mere “things,” to be hired, used, 
cast aside; in the crowded streets we pass most passers-by as 
indifferently as we step aside to avoid a lamp-post or other non- 
human obstacles. What is claimed in this study is not that these 
lines of distinction can be drawn with unwavering definiteness and 
secure fixity, but that these are the poles, as it were, about which 
our activities cluster, these are the foci about which our life swings, 
the contour of action being apparently closer now to this, now to 
that center of control. Indeed, to push this last suggestion a little 
bit, one might say that as the one focus of the ellipse and its more 
adjacent curve may represent social responses toward the human 
environment, and the other focus and its more adjacent curve may 
represent mechanical responses to the non-human environment, as 
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the curve is never, save at two bare points, obedient to the one or 
the other focus exclusively, so our life is never, save at two bare, 
logically but hardly empirically real points, obedient exclusively to 
either the social or the non-social, never either starkly mechanical 
nor utterly social; and it is just this cross-reference, so to speak, 
this response of the curve at one extremity to the focus at the other, 
this rising and falling stimulation of the social responses by the 
non-human environment, that constitutes the realm of religion. 
Having roughly outlined the logical limits of religious experience 
as being “social attitudes toward the non-human environment,” 
some further explanation is now necessary. Obviously much falls 
within that general scheme today which we should not call religious, 
although, as I suggested above, any example of similar attitudes, 
found in the dim primitive past, would probably be considered 
religious. It will throw light on this phase of my task to look at 
morals and science from the general viewpoint suggested. There 
are the two types of environment, the human and the non-human, 
and the two types of reaction, or attitude, the social and the mechan- 
ical. Within the general sphere of social attitudes toward the 
human environment, morality develops; within that of the me- 
chanical or non-social attitudes toward the non-human, science; 
within that of social attitudes toward the non-human, religion. Now 
in all these there are two chief considerations which must be kept 
in mind. The first is the fact that specialization or development 
throws some activities into prominence, and the importance of 
these is the criterion as to how far they are worthy of the adjectives 
moral, scientific, or religious, respectively. Special activities are 
at first elicited by problem situations and are at that stage imbued 
with emotional interest. Often these same activities tend to 
become merely habitual, the emotional interest in them wanes, and 
they gradually fade into that vast mass of routine which is com- 
paratively colorless. For instance, any deviation from the group 
custom is primitive immorality. But deviation today is not 
immoral unless it refers to actions which still retain or have come 
to have emotional interest. An eccentric mode of dress will be an 
idiosyncrasy or an immorality according to the degree in which it 
arouses the emotional interest of the group. Similarly, a new 
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method of registering fares on a street car will be regarded at first 
as a scientific device, but later will be so commonplace and unin- 
teresting as to seem unworthy of the name scientific. So, too, it is 
the common criticism of the perfunctory observance of religious 
rites that such mere habit is unworthy the name of true religion. 
It is therefore necessary to discover what are the factors that make 
any experience or activity within the general logical sphere of 
religion more or less religious. And no extraneous principle must 
be brought in to vitiate the fundamental simplicity of the logical 
situation. The explanation lies first of all in the implications of 
the expression, “a social attitude.” ‘‘Social” attitudes vary all 
the way from the instinctive automatisms of animals in their group 
behavior, the mating of robins, the scout duties of the lookout crow, 
the snarls of quarreling dogs, the admonitory paw-slaps of the 
maternal cat, up to the rhetorical flights of the patriot, the exquisite 
solicitude of a noble parent, the sympathetic handclasp of a loyal 
friend. But the element which makes the latter human rather 
than merely animal is the emergence in a man of a “self”-con- 
sciousness. This ‘“‘self’’-consciousness varies in organization, 
sensitiveness, and other qualities from the quasi-animal beginnings 
in the child or the savage up to the noblest character of Christian 
maturity. Now this is the key to the problem of the specifically 
moral action within the general sphere of social attitudes toward 
the human environment. We say that any action is moral rather 
than non-moral in so far as the self is actively and consciously 
present therein. To turn to the similar religious problem, we would 
say that in any social attitude toward the non-human, the attitude 
is more or less religious according to the degree in which the “self”’- 
consciousness is organized and active. But even as morality 
depends for its degree of moral-ness not only upon the self factor 
but also upon the quality of the human environment within which 
the self is active, so any experience is more or less religious in pro- 
portion as the non-human environment with which the self makes 
adjustment is large or small, important or trifling. Even as we 
say that the highest morality is incompatible with provincialism, 
that a man is not thoroughly moral if he neglects the ballot, that 
though charity begins at home it cannot stay there, that the 
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business man who has never seen beyond his factory walls is as yet 
to that extent non-moral, so too the greater the scope of the non- 
human to which the self, the moral organism, adjusts itself, the 
more is that adjustment worthy the name religious. 

A further word of explanation is in order here. Every vital 
situation has two chief stages, the problem stage in which active 
readjustment is demanded and the solution stage in which the 
activities which emerge through reflection or experiment go on 
until some new problem arises. Now the tendency of activities 
once established to become habitual is useful so long as the situation 
continues which called them forth and in which they are efficient. 
This situation, however, may cease to exist, while the habitual 
activities go on of their own momentum. So long as the situation 
lasts, the activity is, though habitual, worthy the name “moral” or 
“religious,”’ as the case may be, but when the situation ceases to exist 
the habitual activity becomes mere meaningless routine, and less 
and less worthy the name “moral” or “religious.” The point is 
that ‘‘moral” and “religious” are essentially vital terms in that 
they imply a situation of great interest and importance and are 
more and more applicable within their respective logical spheres 
in degree as the adjustments contemplated or achieved are of pro- 
found and far-reaching significance. 

Again, the expression “non-human” will readily be understood 
to refer in general either to nature or the supernatural, the so-called 
physical universe which we directly experience or the so-called 
spiritual world which we experience by faith or imagination. A 
social attitude to such a world beyond the sensuous as Christianity 
has conceived is, of course, natural and inevitable, since it is just 
as truly a social environment as the human. A social attitude 
toward nature so long as there is this divine social environment 
beyond nature is for the most part unnecessary and unnatural, 
since nature is ipso facto comparatively devoid of importance. 
The heart of the modern religious situation is just this, that 
historico-psychological research has of late increasingly revealed the 
processes by which that other or divine world, that social environ- 
ment beyond nature, was built up by the social imagination of primi- 
tive man, philosopher, and saint, while at the same time scientific 
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technique and scientific theory have revealed the unexpected 
importance and vast but inescapable horizons of this world. Our 
non-human environment is now, at least in our critical and non- 
traditional moods, not the supernatural, but nature. Much con- 
fusion has resulted from the fact that the traditional adjustments 
have gone on of their own momentum, after the real situation was 
vastly changed. But it is not enough to point out this fact, as so 
many have been so busy doing, and conclude that since our largest 
environment is now no longer social, we need no longer take a social 
attitude toward it, or, in other words, need no longer be religious. 
Whereas the divine social environment in which man has so long 
lived has immensely fostered his growing sense of selfhood or moral 
self-consciousness, both democracy and science have taken up and 
carried much farther this thing that the traditional other-worldliness 
had been doing. Modern life is much more self-conscious, man 
is much more aware of himself with the historical background which 
Darwinism suggests than with the scheme of the Book of Genesis. 
Over against this self-conscious modern man is nature, with its vast 
unplumbed significance; and a moral reaction, a social attitude, 
a “self”’-adjustment thereto is no less inevitable, though apparently 
vastly more difficult, than in the “ages of faith,” when man’s all- 
inclusive horizon was a divine society." 


t For the suggestion of the general idea of the distinction between the social and 
non-social environments, and between the social and mechanical attitudes, I am 
indebted to Professor G. H. Mead’s lectures in social psychology. 

It may seem to the reader that a social attitude to the non-human, if that non- 
human be “nature” or the “world,” that is, a social attitude toward a non-social 
environment, is a contradiction in terms, and religion consequently impossible or an 
absurdity. This is of course the crux of the constructive problem, which waits for 
some further investigation of the whole matter of our social and mechanical adjust- 


ments out of which have probably come, respectively, our apparently contradictory 
sets of teleological and mechanistic concepts. 


[To be concluded in the April number] 
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In all religions, so far as I know, there are stories of wonderful 
occurrences that transcend the limits of ordinary experience. In 
unscientific ages and for unsophisticated believers, these stories of 
remarkable occurrences occasion no difficulty. They appear, on 
the contrary, as quite the natural thing. Most men share with all 
children the idea that in the olden days things did not happen as 
they do now. Nobody, for many generations now, has believed 
that in his own time water would run up hill, or an ax swim to the 
surface of a spring, or a wooden stick turn into a snake; but the 
same man who would not believe that these things could happen in 
his own time and in his own town has generally believed that long 
ago, in a far-away place, all these things were quite possible and to 
be expected. 

The possibility of these supernatural events being thus settled 
for the uninquisitive thinker, he accepts the actuality of them on 
two grounds: 

1. They are recorded in his sacred Scriptures; these Scriptures 
he has been taught to regard as supernaturally guaranteed; to 
raise the question whether they are in fact different in their origin 
and authority from other ancient writings, and therefore whether 
things naturally incredible should be believed upon their testimony 
is a proceeding that would seem to him at once unprofitable and 
undevout. Even were the question forced upon him, he has neither 
time nor means for a settlement of it. He takes miracles, therefore, 
upon the testimony of his sacred Scriptures. 

2. He accepts them also because they seem to be a guaranty to 
him of the truth and reality of his religion. If there was a time 
when God talked face to face with men; if, in the critical points 
of the history of his ‘‘chosen people,” God intervened and by the 
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strength of his naked arm put the enemy to flight and rescued the 
just and persecuted people; if he spoke with audible voice; and if, 
especially, he committed into the hands of the founder of Christian- 
ity such powers as set him quite aside from human comparison—all 
this seems to make the foundation of religion objective and secure. 
So the uninquisitive man, as I have called him, never has had, and 
does not now have, any trouble about miracles. They are a 
natural part of the entire system which he takes upon authority— 
or, as he would probably prefer to say, on faith. 

Time was when practically all men took this simple and easy 
attitude. Here and there a man, probably, in every generation, 
had his doubts, or saw more or less clearly that the truth of the 
matter was quite other than the assumption of the uninquisitive 
man. I do not know that there is yet any general uneasiness or 
inquiry about the whole matter. But at least there have been a 
few more men in every succeeding generation who have occu- 
pied the skeptical attitude toward it; and there are now whole 
classes of persons who find it quite impossible to believe in miracles 
of any sort. This change of mind has been going on in all parts of 
the educated world, in Mohammedanism, for instance, as well as 
in Christianity. But in Christendom it has been going on most 
rapidly since the days of David Hume. Not that most men who 
have experienced it have ever read Hume’s famous argument on 
miracles, but because at about the time of Hume there began to 
come conspicuously into vogue that view of the world which has 
been gradually making a belief in miracles obsolete. 

The individual man, if he moves at all from the traditional 
acceptance of the miraculous, does so, generally, by a good many 
slow and almost imperceptible steps. He begins as a child with the 
implicit acceptance of miracles. His first question about them 
is perhaps the query as to why they do not happen nowadays. 
This question is settled for him by an explanation of the great 
differences between modern and biblical times. But though the 
answer may satisfy him for a time, it does not leave the question in 
the same security as it originally enjoyed. He begins to draw a 
distinction between miracles in the Bible and miracles outside the 
Bible; he can believe in one, but not in the other. He draws the 
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further distinction between different miracles in the Bible; he 
can believe in the miracles of the New Testament, but not in those 
of the Old—in the raising of Lazarus, but not in the magic power 
of the prophet’s mantle. He follows this with distinctions between 
miracles within the New Testament; he can believe that Jesus 
turned water into wine, but not that the people upon whom the 
shadow of the apostle fell were cured of their diseases. He gets rid of 
the miracles of the Pentateuch by learning how long a period elapsed 
between their alleged occurrence and the writing of the books that 
tell of them. Even in the New Testament he gets rid of particular 
miracles by the process of biblical criticism. He learns that the 
story of the miraculous birth of Jesus was not a part of the original 
tradition, and he sets it aside as a later growth. He is not pre- 
pared, however, to do the same with the story of the resurrection, 
which seems to have for him a far greater religious value, and to 
go farther back historically. 

Meanwhile he is met by the statement that the whole story 
of the life of Jesus has so many miracles in it that to take them out 
leaves the whole history crumbling—and he does not want it to 
crumble. He falls back upon the idea that he can discard all other 
miracles, but can hold to the miracles of Jesus, because, he says, 
Jesus was a unique personality, and it is only reasonable to believe 
that a unique person should have had unique powers. He sees a 
little later, however, that he is here reasoning in a circle; he 
assumes that Jesus was a unique person and therefore could work 
miracles; but he rests that assumption upon the stories of the 
miracles themselves; the stories of the miracles give him his basis 
for his picture of Jesus, and he then infers from this picture of him 
that he could have worked the miracles. He may stop, of course, 
at any one of these steps which I have outlined, not knowing how 
to get farther; or he may go on to discard the miraculous altogether. 
But if he does go on to do this, it will not be simply because biblical 
criticism has got rid of one miracle and another, nor simply because 
any one argument, like that of Hume, has convinced him that 
miracles are impossible or incredible; but it will be (and I con- 
sider this important) because by his study of history and criticism, 
perhaps also of philosophy and science, and perhaps quite without 
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these, by the gradual infiltration into his mind of scientific and 
modern presuppositions, he has gradually come to a total view of 
the world in which there is no need and no room for miracles. 

There are many thinkers—and good thinkers too, as far as they 
go—who will try to save him from this last step. ‘We must not 
be too hasty,” they say, ‘‘in deciding what is possible and what is 
impossible. The discoveries of scientific men are constantly 
reminding us that things long thought impossible are not at all so.” 
To which I reply that it is a question not primarily of what is pos- 
sible or what is impossible, but of what happened. The question 
is not, Could a man who had been really dead for three days begin 
to live again ? but, Have we sufficient reason to believe that he did ? 
About what is impossible or possible we must all have our opinions, 
and these will affect our attitude toward miracles; but what we are 
chiefly concerned with is to know, as nearly as we can, what actually 
happened. 

“Neither must we allow ourselves to be confused,” say these 
thinkers who would save some vestige of the miraculous, ‘“‘by 
the talk about contradiction or infraction of natural laws. We 
do not assert that natural laws are broken; they are merely set 
aside by the operation of some natural law higher than they. 
When Lazarus came to life, this was not that a natural law was 
broken, but that some higher natural law was brought into opera- 
tion.” There is no light in this explanation. It is a naturallaw 
that dead people stay dead; and with this law we are entirely 
familiar. What we are asked to believe is that there is some higher 
natural law which upon special occasions drops in to interfere with 
this natural law. Now the alleged higher natural law must be 
the law that given certain conditions dead people come to life again. 
Of such a natural law we have no knowledge. What we are asked 
to do, therefore, is to believe in the existence of a natural law of 
which we have no experience, above the natural law which we 
know so well, and to believe that upon special occasions this natural 
law of which we know nothing takes precedence over the natural 
law which is elsewhere universal. And not only so, but we are 
bidden to believe in two natural laws, direct contradictions of each 
other; the one, that dead people stay dead; the other, that they 
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come to life. It is plain that this labored explanation of how 
miracles may occur can be of no service to the man who is asking 
whether they occur; it can be of service, if to anyone, only to one 
who is quite without misgivings as to their actual occurrence. 
But the question how they occur—whether in violation of one 
natural law or in obedience to a higher natural law—has never 
been anything more than a scholastic question. Let a man be in 
trouble about the raising of Lazarus, for instance, and go to him 
with the statement, “‘ You don’t have to believe that this happened 
in violation of natural law, but only in obedience to some higher 
law of which we are ignorant,” and what would he say in reply? 
He would say, “That is not the point with me. The point with me 
is, Did it happen? And do I have to believe that it happened, 
in order to be a Christian man and to think honorably of Jesus and 
the New Testament ?” 

At one other point, but equally inefficiently, those who would 
save some belief in the miracles of the New Testament come to our 
aid. ‘You can certainly believe,” they say, “in the healings of 
Jesus. And the more easily,” they add, ‘‘since these were done in 
accordance with psychical laws which are now known and used by 
healers of our own time.” To all of which I reply, “Certainly.” 
It is easy enough to believe that Jesus healed many cases of nervous 
disorders; hard, in fact, to believe that he did not. But if these 
cures were wrought by a simple instinctive use of the power of the 
mind over the body, or if they were merely the by-product of an 
unusual personality, they were not and are not in any proper 
sense miracles. They stand entirely aside from such occurrences 
as the turning of the water into wine or the withering of the fig 
tree. Nor can the healing miracles all stand quite upon the same 
plane. It is easy to believe in the cure of Mary Magdalene, 
because there is nothing miraculous about it. But a case of 
congenital blindness is quite another thing. 

If I should try to say why it is that I cannot believe in the 
occurrence of any of the miraculous events of the Bible, Old 
Testament or New, it would be somewhat as follows. I should not, 
in the first place, believe that things of this sort happened in my 
own times and my own neighborhood. No matter who told me 
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that a man in my own town had been raised from the dead; no 
matter how many apparently competent witnesses agreed in the 
statement; no matter if I saw it, or thought I saw it myself, I 
should not believe it. I should say, “There is some mistake about 
it. Either the man was not dead, or our eyes have deceived us, or 
there is something else about it that we do not understand.” And 
even if the correct explanation of the occurrence was never dis- 
covered, I should persist in thinking that there was some such 
explanation, rather than believe that a man who was actually dead 
had come to life again. 

It is sometimes said that we should believe anything if we only 
had sufficient testimony for it. Without contending whether we 
should or not, I may say in a word, that the reason we do not 
believe in the biblical miracles is that the testimony for them is 
not good enough. I have said we should not believe in the resur- 
rection of a dead man today in our own town, no matter who at- 
tested it for us. And if the testimony of our best friends, and even 
of our own eyes, would fail to convince us of this occurrence, shall 
we believe in the occurrence of the same sort of event two thousand 
years ago, upon the testimony of men whose very names are for 
the most part unknown tous? To this men replied, until recently, 
“But these events of two thousand years ago are attested by 
inspired writers.” The answer was once sufficient, but it means 
nothing now. Attribute to the men who wrote the New Testament 
a supernatural guidance in the accumulation and the writing of 
their material, and perhaps we should have to believe the miracles of 
the New Testament upon their testimony. But put them upon a 
par with other writers of their own times; give them the same 
presuppositions, the same methods, the same infallibility and no 
more, which their contemporaries had, and they are simply so many 
unknown men, testifying to events whose occurrence we should not 
believe from the mouths of our best and most trusted friends 
today. And shall I believe, upon the testimony of these men whom 
I did not know, and whose very identity is not only in dispute but 
largely past finding out, things which I should not believe upon the 
testimony of my own best friends? In other words, the belief 
in the biblical miracles lasted so long as it did because it was built 
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upon the assumption that the Bible was an infallible record. This 
assumption is gone, and with it the ground upon which rested the 
belief in the miracles of the Bible. 

“So you think,” it may be asked, “‘that the people who thought 
Jesus raised the dead, and walked on the water, and fed five 
thousand people with five loaves and two fishes, were mistaken ?” 
No, that is not the way out. I do not believe that anybody, in the 
time of Jesus, thought he raised the dead, or did these other miracu- 
lous things. It was forty years, at the least, between the death of 
‘Jesus and the writing of our earliest Gospel. Forty years is long 
enough for these stories to have grown up. During that period they 
did grow up—not consciously invented by any one man, but growing 
unconsciously as they passed from mouth to mouth and got farther 
from the times and the immediate associates of Jesus. They are 
not “‘lies” nor conscious inventions of any kind; they are simply 
the product of a loving imagination, playing freely, in an unhis- 
torical and an unscientific age, around the memory of Jesus. 
Here appear the fallacy and the futility of the argument that has 
so often been used to quiet doubts about the resurrection. “Do 
you believe,” runs the argument, “that four hundred persons could 
have an illusion, or see an apparition, of precisely the same kind, all 
at the same time?” Not at all. But I believe that in a miracle- 
loving and a myth-making age the story that four hundred people _ 
had seen the risen Jesus would be just as easy as the story that one 
man had seen him. So it has often been asked, ‘“‘Without the 
physical resurrection, what do you do with the empty tomb?” I 
do not do anything with it, nor with the body of Jesus. It is 
merely an item in the whole story, and the whole story is the growth 
of a later time. 

I want to ask, now, in closing, two practical questions. 

__ First, if one is compelled to give up his belief in miracles, is this 
any loss to him religiously? Does it leave him with less evidence 
of the power and presence of God? In particular, does it leave 
him without revelation? Quite the reverse—if only one has the 
proper idea of God. Given a God who lives outside the world, and 
has no necessary connection with nature or man, and miracles are a 
necessity. It is by a miracle that such a God reveals himself. It 
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is only by a miracle that such a God can break into this world to 
which he is naturally a stranger. But given a God who dwells 
in nature and in man, and he is revealed in the orderly processes of 
nature and of human life. But if he is revealed in these orderly and 
ordinary processes, then an interruption of these can be no addition 
to his revelation. It can be only a confusion and an interruption 
of it. One reason, therefore, why one discards the old belief in 
miracles is that, since he has come to a better idea of God, miracles 
stand in his way. It is not merely a difficulty to believe them, but 
it would be a calamity to him if he had to. For one cannot really 
believe that God is revealed in nature and the orderly processes 
of nature and of human life, and at the same time believe that he is 
revealed in miracles. 

Secondly, if any preacher has come to this position in regard 
to miracles, what shall he do with it in the pulpit? In one way, 
little or nothing; in another way, a great deal. I do not conceive 
it to be necessary that ordinary people should be plunged into 
doubts which they do not have, except as this may sometimes be 
unavoidable in the attempt to teach religious conceptions that shall 
have an enduring quality superior to that of purely popular reli- 
gious. ideas. I should think it would be very foolish, therefore, 
for a man to go specifically into this matter of miracles before his 
congregation. His people would not understand him, and they 
would derive no benefit from his exposition. 

But, on the other hand, if a preacher does not believe in miracles, 
he should preach a religion which, as manifestly as possible, has some 
basis other than the miraculous. He need not eschew, in his public 
reading of the Scriptures, all passages that have a miraculous 
element in them; but he may properly, and will naturally, avoid 
such passages as have the maximum of miracle with the minimum 
of religious instruction or spiritual value. He need not read, for 
instance, the story of the miracle at Cana, nor the raising of Lazarus, 
much less the story of the Gadarene swine or the awful operation 
of Peter upon Ananias. But, much more, he will preach a God 
who is revealed in the processes of nature and the development of 
human life, who speaks in the reason and conscience of all men, and 
in whom we and all things live and move and have our being. He 
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will have done with the old distinction between nature and the 
supernatural, and with the pious dualism that has been based upon 
it. If he has enough else to preach, nobody will miss his reference 
to the miracles in which he does not believe. The religious philoso- 
phy of his hearers will gradually shift itself to a rational basis, where 
it will rest much more solidly than ever before. He may, if he 
thinks wise, take up occasionally some particular miracle, like that 
of the virgin birth, or some group of miraculous stories, like those 
that have gathered around Elijah and Elisha, and show their 
real origin and character, allowing people to draw what conclusion 
they can and will concerning the miraculous in general. If anyone 
asks him a serious question about miracles, he will answer it honestly. 
But for the most part he will let miracles alone—not, however, 
because he is afraid of them, but because this is the easiest way to 
get rid of them. Whatever is seen to be unnecessary drops away 
of its own accord. What we want is a living God; and to such a 
God, in our day, nothing could be more unnecessary than miracles. 
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A LAYMAN’S COMMENTARY' 


There lie before the reviewer the last seven parts of the latest com- 
mentary upon the entire Old Testament, or, rather, upon representative 
portions of the entire Old Testament. These parts contain (1) chaps. 
13-21 of Judges, the Book of Ruth, with indices and map, completing 
Gressmann’s volume on The Beginnings of Israel; (2) 11:4-17; 12:9-14; 
13:1-6 of Zechariah, the Books of Daniel and Esther, a few selections 
from Chronicles, and an introduction concluding Haller’s volume on 
Judaism; (3) Nahum, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Lamentations, Jonah, selec- 
tions from the Deuteronomic Law, and a 72-page introduction to the 
prophets, concluding Hans Schmidt’s work upon The Great Prophets. 
Editors and publisher are to be congratulated upon the completion of 
this important task of interpreting the Old Testament for the “common 
man.” The work began to appear in 1909 and has been completed 
within a reasonable time for such an enterprise. The price of the seven 
volumes in which the entire commentary is organized ranges from M. 32 
to M. 44, according to the style of binding selected. This certainly brings 
the work within reach of a large number of people. The plan of the 
work comprises a new translation of the biblical text, printed in poetical 
form wherever the material is poetic, a careful analysis of documents 
showing the various literary strata, brief introductions to the various 
books, maps to illustrate the history, and concise comments accompany- 
ing the text. The product is a marvel of skilful condensation. The 
reader can quickly discover the significance of a passage and not be 
buried in a mass of detail. 

The greater part of these final instalments is occupied by Hans 
Schmidt’s treatment of the prophets. The introduction to Schmidt’s 
volume is written by his teacher, Gunkel. Schmidt himself contributes 
a preface written from under the sound of the Russian cannon in Eastern 
Prussia, where he was serving with the German army. The war pre- 
vented his writing the introduction himself. Gunkel has contributed a 
good discussion of three topics, viz.: (1) the historical situation amid 

* Die Schriften des Alten Testaments in Auswahl neu ibersetst und fiir die Gegenwart 
erklért. Von H. Gressmann, H. Gunkel, M. Haller, H. Schmidt, W. Stark, und P. 
Volz. Lieferungen 25-32. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1913-15. M. 7. 
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which the prophets lived, (2) the psychological and spiritual characteris- 
tics of the prophets, (3) the literary characteristics of prophecy. The 
first two of these are given somewhat summary treatment; the third is 
handled at considerable length. This is in line with Gunkel’s previous 
recognition of, and emphasis upon, the importance of a right under- 
standing of the literary categories that apply to the prophetic utter- 
ances. Among points maintained by Gunkel to which many will take 
exception we may cite his claim that the denunciations of Amos, Micah, 
et al., were called forth in behalf of the Canaanitish population that had 
long been subject to Israel but had by this time come to feel themselves 
one with her and resented the oppression and humiliation under which 
they still suffered. Likewise, it is very questionable to urge that the 
northern Israelites had maintained their integrity in Assyria and were 
amalgamated with the Jewish exiles after 597 B.c. Gunkel’s denial of 
the popular theory that Hebrew prophecy was of Canaanitish origin 
seems, on the other hand, a sound contention. 

Schmidt’s exposition of the prophetic sayings is vivid and sympa- 
thetic, displaying keen insight into situations and motives. His critical 
position is more generous to the prophets than is the wont nowadays. 
For example, he denies to Jeremiah, to be sure, the oracles against for- 
eign nations; but he leaves him in possession of 31:29, 30 where the 
important teaching of individual responsibility before God is formulated, 
and of 31:31-34 which speaks of the “new covenant” engraved upon 
the heart. He rightly gives more credit to Baruch for character and 
strength than is ordinarily done and, indeed, cites his friendship for 
Jeremiah as one of the best evidences of Jeremiah’s own greatness. The 
newest thing, perhaps, to the readers of this commentary will be 
Schmidt’s interpretation of Jonah. He assigns the book to the days 
preceding the downfall of Jerusalem and sees in it a protest against the 
message of such men as Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The author of Jonah is 
not concerned about the heathen world in general nor Nineveh in par- 
ticular, but about Jerusalem. And he declares that Yahweh’s love for 
that city will not permit him to see it destroyed. He will rather bring 
it to repentance and deliver it. Nineveh is thus an equivalent of Jerusa- 
lem. This is very clever, but it fails to carry conviction. 

The method of the work as a whole is admirable, in that it brings, in 
as far as possible, each piece of literature into direct relation with the 
historical situations out of which it sprang. In the prophets, for example, 
the records from the historical writings are cited and explained in con- 
nection with, and as a background for, the messages spoken upon the 
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occasions in question. It is to be hoped that the completion of this 
commentary in the midst of this paralyzing war may not cause the pub- 
lishers too greatly diminished a sale. 


J. M. Powis SmitH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE LATEST HEBREW DICTIONARY’ 


The sixteenth edition of the historic dictionary started by Wilhelm 
Gesenius in 1834 is easily the best work of its kind in the field at the 
present time. Its editor, Professor Buhl, announces that this, the fifth 
edition prepared by him, will probably be the last from his hand. It 
would be difficult to find an editor better equipped with the necessary 
capacity for unremitting industry and sound philological judgment. 
Under Dr. Buhl’s editorship the dictionary has made great progress, 
keeping well abreast of the improvement in the science of Semitic phi- 
lology during the last fifteen years. The eleventh edition, the first one 
edited by Dr. Buhl, was distinguished from its predecessors by greatly 
increased attention to the cognate Semitic languages for illustrative and 
explanatory purposes. To this end, the co-operation of Professor Socin 
and Professor Zimmern was secured. Professor Zimmern has con- 
tinued to be responsible for the Assyriological phase of the work up to 
the present. Dr. Weber succeeds Socin in the responsibility for the 
Arabic; and the new science of Egyptology has been recognized by the 
addition of W. Max Miiller’s name in the last two editions. There has 
been a steady increase in the size of the dictionary in the last five editions. 
This last issue has fifty pages more than the eleventh edition; the pages 
are five-eighths of an inch wider and one-half inch longer; and the type 
is appreciably smaller. The type-page is a trifle wider and one-half 
inch longer than it was in the fifteenth edition. This has kept the dic- 
tionary from looking much larger than its immediate predecessor; but 
nevertheless it contains much more material. Dr. Buhl puts himself on 
record in the Preface as believing that a dictionary on the scale of the 
present issue is the more practicable type as compared with a proposition 
to issue a small and cheap edition for students and accompany it by a 
large, exhaustive work of the type of Gesenius’ Thesaurus for more 
advanced workers. This judgment seems to be sound. A thesaurus 


t Wilhelm Gesenius’ hebraisches und aramdisches Handwérterbuch iiber das Alte 
Testament. In Verbindung mit Prof. Dr. H. Zimmern, Prof. Dr. W. Max Miiller und 
Prof. Dr. O. Weber, bearbeitet von Dr. Frants Buhl. Sechszehnte Auflage. Leip- 
zig: F. C. W. Vogel, 1915. xx+1014 pages. M. 22. 
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cannot be kept up to date; the cost of frequent editions is prohibitive. 
It soon becomes a graveyard of words. The student in his earlier stages 
is also better off with a fairly adequate lexicon, such as this now is, than 
he is with a mere word-list. 

This edition reflects the progress of scholarship adequately. It does 
not adopt every new suggestion that has been made, to be sure; but it 
shows discretion in its treatment of new material. If anything, it errs 
probably on the side of caution. But this is the only safe course for a 
dictionary-maker. Anything that meets with Buhl’s approval carries 
excellent credentials. The literature of the last five years is well repre- 
sented in bibliographical references. Among the new materials in the 
dictionary it is pleasing to find acknowledgment made of the correctness 
of George F. Moore’s contention that the pronunciation of the divine 
name as Jehovah did not originate with Galatinus in 1518 a.D., but can 
be traced back at least as far as the preceding century. The identifica- 
tion of the terms Habiru and “Hebrew” is also accepted for the first 
time; likewise, W. R. Arnold’s proposal in AJSL, Vol. XXVIII, to 
interpret ynna of II Sam. 2:29 as meaning “the forenoon.” Under 
the words “MD and "N75, it is disappointing to find no special men- 
tion of the Phaestos disk and the archaeological evidence it presents for 
the Cretan connections of the Philistines; see my JCC on Zeph. 2:5. 
The caution of the editor is apparent in such cases as that of TIN, 
where he refuses to decide definitely for or against its application to an 
image of the god. 

We may close our notice of this admirable piece of work by offering 
some addenda et corrigenda for the consideration of the editor of the 
17th edition. P. xib, Driver’s Samuel reached a second and enlarged 
edition in 1913. P. xiiia, 1. 9, 1. Hélscher. P. xvid, 1. 6, 1. DM. 
P. xviid, 1. 8, 1. 396a. On p. 73 the treatment of the particle “ON is 
wofully belated; the articles by Dr. Carl Gaenssle in AJSL, Vol. XXXI 
(1914-15),? have made necessary the re-writing of the dictionary and 
grammar articles on this word. P. 122¢, 1. 24,7. JOR, 1911. P. 2386, 
1. 29, 1. bimétu. P. 2490, 1. 9 (bottom), /. Mic. 7:18. P. 2626, 1. 31, 
“m2 of Jer. 6:29 is placed here under ""M as Niph. and again on p. 4985 
as Kal perfect of "3; the latter is the better. P. 362, 3975 is asso- 
ciated rightly with Assyr.’karébu; Dr. L. Waterman’s article on “Bull- 
Worship” in AJSL, XXXI (1915), should be consulted here. P. 4310, 





* Now published separately by the University of Chicago Press as The Hebrew 
Particle NOS (1915). 
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Wa, Sir. 31:8, should be added here. P. 485), 1. 37, J. Gen. 19:9. 
P. 513¢; with 52=“ corpse,” may be compared its use in Nabataean in 
sense of “ gravestone.” P. 5730, s.v. ""D, on Hab. 3:9, cross-reference 
is made to "33 II Niph., where no allusion to the form is found. 
P. 6075, s.v. 589 II, comparison should be made with Assyr. uplu= 
“boil”; see H. Holma, Kleine Beitrége (1912), and S. Langdon, AJSL, 
XXX (1913), 79. P. 634), 1. 10, on O° in I Sam. 13:21, reference 
should be made to the weight recently found at Silwan in Jerusalem 
stamped with these letters; see Pilcher, Pal. Explor. Fund Quart. State- 
ment, 1914,p.99. P. 668d, 1. 13, add Sir. 42:8; cf. Tobit 8:15. P. 883, 
s.o. 73F I; 1. pi. imperfect 13=", m. d. acc. besingen Ri. 5:11, so wohl 
auch inf. MDM m. b Ri. 11:40, US.W.; cf. this Journal, XIV, 448. 


J. M. Powis SmiTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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In 1911 Diobouniotis of the University of Athens noticed in a manu- 
script at the Meteoron monastery a series of scholia on a large part of the 
Apocalypse, which he thought might come from the hand of Hippolytus. 
He sent a copy of the text to Professor Harnack with a view to publica- 
tion and Harnack soon identified it as the work of Origen on the Apoca- 
lypse. It had not been known that Origen wrote a commentary or even 
scholia on the Apocalypse, but in his commentary on Matthew, written 
between 246 and 249 A.D., he expressed his intention of writing such a 
work. The manuscript gives the Greek text of the Apocalypse (1:1— 
13:18; 14:3-5) interspersed with thirty-nine scholia. Thirty-seven of 
these Harnack ascribes to Origen, and the last two he has traced to 
Irenaeus’ great work Against Heresies, Book V. The manuscript 
seems to have been copied from one in which the text of the Apocalypse 
was written continuously and the scholia occupied the adjacent margins. 
The breaking off of Origen’s comment at Rev. 12:2 Harnack tentatively 
explains as perhaps due to his arrest and imprisonment in the Decian 
persecution from his sufferings in which he never recovered. 

Students of early Christian literature are indebted to Diobouniotis 
for a valuable discovery and to Harnack for one more highly interesting 
identification. The method of publication adopted by the editors 
exhibits after a brief introduction the Greek text of the thirty-nine 
sections of the Apocalypse, and then that of the scholia with the neces- 
sary textual notes. A discussion of the character and authorship of the 
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scholia follows, and an investigation of the type of text of the Apocalypse 
used by the scholiast concludes the work. The quickness with which 
this first edition of a long-lost work of Origen was prepared must explain 
its editorial shortcomings, which have already been skilfully dealt with 
by Dean Armitage Robinson in the Journal of Theological Studies, XIII, 
295-97. In particular the interpretation Harnack puts upon a scribal 
comment on Scholium XXIV in which he finds a remarkable independent 
confirmation perhaps from Pamphilus or Eusebius, of his own identifi- 
cation of Origen as the author of the scholia, vanishes entirely with a 
slight change in accentuation (ds od for Q cov) and the abandonment of 
the textual changes Harnack’s interpretation of the note involved. The 
note thus conservatively understood as Origen’s comment on Rev. 3:22 
ceases to have any bearing upon the authorship of the scholia and the 
ingenious literary argument so confidently reared by Professor Harnack 
(p. 55) collapses. But his brilliant identification of the scholia as the 
work of Origen and probably the last work from his pen stands unaffected 
by this unlucky excursus and adds another item to the great debt 
patristic studies owe to him.' 

The effort to provide the writings of the Fathers with adequate com- 
mentaries embodying new methods and the materials now available is 
producing valuable results in various quarters. Ganschinietz at Miinster 
has put forth such a commentary on chaps. 28-42 of the fourth book of 
Hippolytus’ Refutation.? It will be remembered that Books II and III 
are missing, but Ganschinietz, partly following an investigation of Alés, 
makes it probable that in these chapters of Book IV the bulk of Book 
III is really preserved. The suggestion of Hermann that Lucian in his 
Alexander and Hippolytus in these chapters were both dependent on the 
work of Celsus on the Magi is rejected by Ganschinietz who maintains 
that the lost work entitled @pacrvuydous réxvy, “the Art of Thrasymedes,” 
mentioned in the Book VI, chap. 7, is a more probable source for both. 
Ganschinietz gives some evidence for a date between 200 and 230 A.D. 
for this lost work. Careful textual notes accompany the commentary 
which is designed to explain the bizarre performances of the magicians 
Hippolytus is discussing, and to relate the practices he reports, to similar 


* Der Scholien-Kommentar des Origenes zur A pokalypse Johannis nebst einem Stick 
aus Irenaeus Lib. V Graece. Entdeckt und herausgegeben von Constantin Diobouniotis 
und Adolf Harnack. (Texte und Untersuchungen, XXXVIII, 3.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1911. 88 pages. M. 3. 


2 Hippolytos’ Capitel gegen die Magier: Refut. Haer. IV 28-42. Erklirt von 
Richard Ganschinietz. (Texte und Untersuchungen, XXXIX, 2.) Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1913. 77 pages. M. 2.50. 
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proceedings in the papyri and the magic literature. Students of 
Hippolytus will find this decidedly useful. It is especially agreeable to 
learn that we really possess in these chapters of Book IV all but the begin- 
ning of Book III, so that what is actually missing from the Refutation is 
now reduced to Book II and the opening part of Book III. Ganschinietz’ 
occasional references to Dieterich’s Mithrasliturgie suggest the suspicion 
that he regards that work as a genuine document of Mithraism. Of 
course that is not the case, for there is nothing distinctively Mithraic 
about it, and to refer to it by title without qualifying its extreme claims 
tends to perpetuate an unfortunate misconception. 

The uncanonical gospel material preserved in Syriac, Coptic, and 
Arabic presents literary problems of much intricacy. Some of these 
have been investigated by Dr. Felix Haase of Breslau, and he has pub- 
lished his principal results. The Strassburg Coptic gospel fragment 
published by Jacoby he would refer to a non-heretical document probably 
of the third century. Certain Coptic fragments published by Revillout 
as belonging to the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles Haase connects with 
a late Gospel of Gamaliel, basing the identification upon the words “I 
Gamaliel followed them [meaning Pilate and the rest] in the midst of the 
crowd.” Haase puts this Gospel late, perhaps between the fifth and 
seventh centuries. Revillout’s Coptic fragment of the Gospel of 
Bartholomew identifies itself with the words, “I Bartholomew the 
apostle of the Son of God have seen the Son of God.” It is clearly 
gnostic and belongs to the third century. Jerome is the first writer to 
mention this Gospel, but it is spoken of in the Gelasian decrees and by 
Bede. 

The materials entering into the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles pub- 
lished in 1900 by Rendel Harris from a Syriac manuscript in his collec- 
tion are separated by Haase into apocalyptic and gospel elements. The 
gospel material he holds originated in Syriac and belongs to the end of 
the third or the beginning of the fourth century. The Coptic text 
reported by Schmidt in 1895 and believed to be from a Gospel of Peter, 
Haase thinks is a document composed by one gnostic sect in its conflict 
with another, not, as Harnack had maintained, a non-heretical work. 
Haase prefers Harnack’s date, 150-80 A.D., to that of Schmidt who put 
it before 150. The various forms of the Gospel of Thomas, longer 
Greek, shorter Greek, Syriac, and Latin, seem closely related. The 
Latin is evidently derived mainly if not wholly from the long Greek 


* Literarkritische Untersuchungen zur orientalisch-apokryphen Evangelienliteratur. 
By Dr. Felix Haase. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. 92 pages. M. 3. 
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form, but the resemblances of the two Greek forms and the Syriac 
can only be explained as due to the use of a common source now 
lost. 

Haase further discusses the history of the Protevangelium of James, 
the recensions of the Acts of Pilate, and the fourteen forms of the Transitus 
Mariae, among which last he holds the Syriac to be the most original. 
Useful bibliographies accompany his discussions, but there is no index 
and the frequent English citations are rather negligently printed. But 
these are minor defects in a very helpful treatment of some of the most 
confused and intricate problems of Christian literature. 

Professor Harnack has made many significant contributions to the 
history of the New Testament Canon in his History of Dogma, and smaller 
works, and perhaps no one has seen and stated its problems more clearly 
than he. He has never before presented his views on the rise of the New 
Testament collection in a book devoted wholly to that subject, although 
in his Das Neue Testament um das Jahr 200 he dealt with what he regards 
as the vital stage of the whole process, in the form of an answer to Zahn’s 
Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons. In the short space of little 
more than a hundred pages he has now put forth" the chief elements 
entering into the formation of the New Testament collection and the 
far-reaching consequences of that process. Too many writers on the 
Canon quite overlook these problems and content themselves with col- 
lecting and describing the historical materials. But Harnack, perhaps 
because he is so expert a historian of dogma, has always struck at the 
heart of the problem. For, as he points out in his preface, the history 
of the rise of the New Testament collection is not a problem in the history 
of literature but in the history of worship and dogma. 

In considering the historical forces that led to the creation of the 
New Testament, Harnack distinguishes five leading problems which 
demand solution: How came the church to develop a second authorita- 
tive collection side by side with the Old Testament? How came the 
New Testament to consist, as it anciently did, of two halves, gospel and 
apostle? Why does it contain four gospels instead of one? Why does 
it contain one Apocalypse and only one? Was the New Testament a 
conscious creation and how did the churches come to possess a uniform 
New Testament? All Professor Harnack’s researches in the history of 
dogma, the history of early Christian literature, and the spread of 


t Die Entstehung des neuen Testaments und die wichtigsten Folgen der neuen Schip- 
fung. By Adolf von Harnack. (Beitrage zur Einleitung in das neue Testament, VI. 
Heft.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1914. vii-+-152 pages. M. 4. 
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early Christianity serve to equip him in an extraordinary, even a unique, 
degree to deal with these problems. 

The rise of a New Testament side by side with the Old is ultimately 
due to the great respect felt by Christians from the very first for the 
teaching of Jesus and then for the records of his teaching, in which the 
Old Testament prophecies were shown to be fulfilled. The consciousness 
of a new covenant led men to look about them for the documents that 
sanctioned it. The authority necessary for the formation of such a 
collection was found in the spiritual endowment enjoyed by apostles, 
prophets, and teachers. The writings of such men carried with them a 
certain authority. But it was the work of Marcion and the conflict with 
the Gnostics and the Montanists that brought into vigorous operation 
these latent forces tending toward an authoritative scripture. 

In the fourfold Gospel Harnack rightly sees a compromise designed 
to reconcile adherents of the earlier Gospels and those more progressive 
Christians of Asia who accepted the Fourth Gospel. Thus Marcion with 
his Gospel and apostle, and Ephesus with its four Gospels, played leading 
parts in the preliminary stages of the shaping of the New Testament. 
But it was Rome that fixed the character and the scope of the first New 
Testament as catholic-apostolic and it was Alexandria that, out of the 
host of books it revered, increased it to the twenty-seven books that we 
know. Harnack develops these and kindred points with skill and vigor 
and with the widest learning. The last quarter of his book is devoted 
to the consequences of the creation of the New Testament, which he 
describes in a series of striking antitheses. The New Testament imme- 
diately began to be looked upon as the gift of the Holy Spirit and to 
influence Christian life and the development of doctrine. It sub- 
ordinated to itself the historical Christian revelation and also the Old 
Testament which had now to be understood in the light of the New. It 
preserved the most valuable part of early Christian literature from de- 
struction, but in so doing suffered many other Christian writings only less 
precious to perish. It has ever again led back dogmatics to history. 
With such consequences of the creation of the New Testament Harnack 
thinks writers on the subject should concern themselves since these 
results spring directly from the essential nature of the new collection. 

Harnack thinks the formation of the New Testament was practically 
finished by the middle of the third century, when, in the persons of 
Origen and Hippolytus, Alexandria and Rome had come to accept the 
same list of New Testament books. A number of appendices conclude 
the work but many readers will regret the absence of an index. On the 
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whole the book is probably the most clear, incisive, and helpful sketch 
of the rise of the New Testament collection that has appeared. 

Recent students of Justin have had much to say of his actual igno- 
rance of the philosophies he attacked and of the illogical and miscel- 
laneous character of his writings. The study of the Dialogue and the 
Apologies has convinced Hubik' that Justin is far more intelligent and 
logical than his critics have been willing to allow. He traces the course 
of the argument in the Dialogue with Trypho and concludes that it is 
capable of a reasonably clear and logical analysis. The Apology, too, 
upon examination proves more systematic and orderly than its critics 
have admitted. In this latter judgment Hubik had been anticipated by 
Wehofer (1897). A more novel part of Hubik’s discussion is his treat- 
ment of the so-called Second Apology. It is a curious fact that in the 
Paris manuscript this stands before the longer Apology usually called 
the first, and that the longer Apology is in the manuscript entitled the 
Second Apology. It is likewise curious that Eusebius sometimes refers 
to the shorter Apology as the first, and more than once quotes the longer 
one as the Apology addressed to Antoninus. But on one occasion 
Eusebius refers to the longer one too as the first (H.E. ii. 13. 2). Hubik 
suggests that in Eusebius’ time, as ever since, the shorter Apology stood 
in the manuscripts of Justin before the longer one, and was consequently 
quoted by Eusebius as the first (} tporépa) Apology. This is promising 
but not altogether convincing in view of Eusebius’ quotation of the 
longer one as the first, in H.E. ii. 13. 2, and of his assignment of material 
from the shorter one to “the same” work to which material from the 
longer has just been referred (H.E. iv. 8. 3-5). Hubik replies that 
Eusebius describes the longer one as the “‘first” in H.E. ii. 13. 2, in the 
chronological sense, and that “the same” (rair@) in H.E. iv. 8. 3-5 
means the same roll or volume, not the same document. Yet skilfully 
as he contends for the entire independence of the two apologies it is 
difficult to escape the prevalent conviction that Eusebius really knew 
and quoted but one, and that his allusion to a second one is a mistake on 
his part. In the present state of our knowledge of the problem it is 
most reasonable to suppose that the shorter Apology is neither the first 
Apology as the manuscript virtually calls it, nor the Second Apology of 
most editors, but an appendix belonging to the long Apology, which last 
is therefore alone entitled to be called the Apology of Justin. 


* Die Apologien des Hl. Justinus des Philosophen und Martyrers. Literarhisto- 
rische Untersuchungen von Dr. Karl Hubfk. (Theologische Studien der Leo-Gesell- 
schaft, 19.) Vienna: Mayer, 1912. viii+383 pages. M. 7. 
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But Hubik goes still farther. A comparison of the Second Apology, 
as he considers it, with the Octavius of Minucius Felix satisfies him that 
both are answers to the same attack. It has been supposed with a good 
degree of probability that Minucius Felix was answering an address 
directed against the Christians by M. Cornelius Fronto, the tutor of 
Aurelius. Hubik concludes that the so-called Second Apology, like the 
later Octavius, is a reply to Fronto’s work. Hubik would accordingly 
date the longer apology addressed to Antoninus, in 156 A.D. and the 
shorter addressed to Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus in 164-65. An 
interesting excursus on the persecution under Marcus Aurelius concludes 
this able and elaborate contribution to the study of Justin. 

Professor Michael Rackl* of Eichstatt has subjected Vélter’s some- 
what fantastic theory of the origin of the Ignatian letters to a criticism 
perhaps unnecessarily elaborate, and arrived at the conclusion that the 
seven Ignatian letters mentioned by Eusebius and the letter of Polycarp 
to the Philippians are genuine documents of the early years of the second 
century. The main task undertaken by Rackl, however, is the investi- 
gation of the Christology of Ignatius. In this inquiry he makes abundant 
use of a wide range of authorities, often quoting them at length. But 
he does not escape the tendency not infrequent with Catholic writers to 
read back into primitive documents doctrinal subtleties of which their 
authors can hardly have dreamed. That Ignatius was familiar with the 
Gospel of John and assumed that his readers were, is far from certain, 
and the especial familiarity he does evince with the Gospel of Matthew 
is rather blurred when he is made to seem equally well acquainted with 
Mark, Luke, and John. Syrian and even Antiochian Christianity in 
later times proved curiously slow and reluctant, as compared with the 
church at large, about accepting Christian writings, and such was prob- 
ably its tendency from the first. One feels a certain hardness of treat- 
ment and a lack of historical perspective in Professor Rackl’s work, but 

he has gathered into it a mass of useful material which students of 
Ignatius’ Christology will welcome. A very extensive bibliography is 
prefixed to the work, and writers of all schools are freely though perhaps 
somewhat indiscriminately quoted in the argument and the footnotes. 


Epcar J. GoopsPEED 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* Die Christologie des heiligen Ignatius von Antiochien. Nebst einer Vorunter- 
suchung: die Echtheit der sieben I gnatianischen Briefe verteidigt gegen Daniel Vilter. By 
Dr. Michael Rackl. (Freiburger Theologische Studien, XIV. Heft.). Freiburg im 
Breisgau: Herder, 1914. xxxii+418 pages. $2.20. 
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A NEW EDITION OF THE APOLOGISTS 


Investigators in the New Testament field who employ the historical 
method are aware that they may not limit their study to the literature 
included in the New Testament canon. The proper date for the New 
Testament period is in the neighborhood of 180 a.p. All the Christian 
productions of the pre-Irenaean epoch must be considered by anyone 
who would adequately appreciate the New Testament. But it is just 
this primitive patristic field which has been so little tilled. Until 
recently it was difficult to find critical texts covering the apostolic 
Fathers, the Antilegomena, the early apologists. Our lexicons paid 
scant attention to them. Our concordances offered even less informa- 
tion. In English translations one might discover Justin and Irenaeus 
sandwiched between the apostolic Fathers and then in the ninth volume 
come upon the Gospel of Peter, the Diatessaron, Aristides, Origen! 

Fortunately this condition of chaos no longer exists. At present the 
student of the New Testament period has at his disposal critical texts 
of the New Testament, the apostolic Fathers, the Antilegomena, and the 
primitive apologists. To Professor Goodspeed belongs the honor of 
having published an exact concordance of both the apostolic Fathers 
and the primitive apologists. His Index Patristicus and his Index 
A pologeticus have materially lightened the labors of New Testament 
scholars and church historians. And he has now completed the series of 
critical texts of the pre-Irenaean period by publishing Die Gltesten 
A pologeten.* 

The apologists included are Quadratus, Aristides, Justin, Tatian, 
Melito, Athenagoras. The author’s desire was to publish a text suited 
to the needs of the average student. He therefore precedes each apology 
with a brief historical introduction and a statement of the principal 
textual facts. The apparatus is sufficiently brief to prevent aimless 
meandering, sufficiently complete to direct attention to important 
variations. Citations and reminiscences of biblical and classical litera- 
ture are indicated by underscoring and their sources noted in the foot- 
notes. The text is based on the best critical editions of the various 
apologists, such as those of Otto, Geffcken, Kriiger, Schwartz. The 
author’s own extensive work in textual criticism entitles him to inde- 
pendent conclusions. Moreover he was at great pains to secure photo- 
graphs of important manuscripts. Often he prefers to abide by the text 
of the manuscripts rather than to accept the brilliant conjectures of his 


1 Die dltesten A pologeten, Texte mit kurzen Einleitungen. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1915. xi+380 pages. M. 4.80. 
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predecessors. Thus we have a calm and careful review of the decisions 
of others. In both Tatian and Athenagoras, in harmony with the 
method of the Index A pologeticus, he adopts a division of paragraphs 
into sections of a hundred words. The text is of such size and clearness 
as to make its perusal a delight, and not least serviceable are the refer- 
ence lists to names and citations. 

What one misses in this student’s manual is an explanation of the 
abbreviations and the notation of both the text and the apparatus. An 
English translation of the brief German introductions to the various 
apologies should also have been added. In this day of continuously 
decreasing interest in linguistic study, when it is all the more essential 
that the results of the latest textual reconstruction should be made 
available to students who refuse to acquire or employ the Greek, one 
task remains for Professor Goodspeed—a new English translation of the 
apologists based on the corrected text. Many of us are hoping that it 
may soon appear. The new rendering should prove all the more service- 
able, if the Greek text accompanied it. 


C. H. MoEHLMANN 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL TREATISES 


Professor Stalker’s latest volume’ is a modest attempt to show in 
one particular area how the preacher may make larger use of the material 
with which the college furnishes him. The lectures which constitute the 
basis of this book were delivered in the United States, at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary (of Richmond, Virginia) and Auburn Seminary. Pro- 
fessor Stalker has read widely in the field of psychology, and makes large 
use of recent more popular discussions of the subject. In the use of the 
term “Christian psychology” he intends to limit the area of his discus- 
sion and to distinguish it from biblical psychology and from recent 
so-called psychology of religion, which restricts itself so largely to the 
phenomena of conversion. Dr. Stalker’s style is clear and straight- 
forward, and there can be no doubt that the book will make a contribu- 
tion to the psychological knowledge of many ministers. At the same 
time, the discriminating reader will be likely to feel that the system of 
theology to whose illumination this body of psychology is brought is by 
its very assumptions detached and unrelatable thereto. In other words, 


* Christian Psychology. By James Stalker. New York and London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1914. 281 pages. $1.25 net. 
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if Professor Stalker makes consistent use of psychology as an instrument 
of interpretation, it will carry him a great deal farther than he has gone 
in this discussion; it will modify his biblicism, it will emphasize genetic 
and social factors which he has largely omitted, and it will suggest modi- 
fications of theological formulas which seem not to have occurred to him. 

T. Rhondda Williams is not a novice in theological popularization. 
In the volume just at hand! he gives us the faith by which he lives, a 
faith whose content he preaches in his ministry at Union Church, 
Brighton. It is rightly urged that “‘it is not from those who are indiffer- 
ent to the old that God chooses the apostles of the new.” As a product 
of the older system, Mr. Williams would become a reformer of it. Thus 
it is in a reverent and constructive spirit that he discusses “Authority,” 
“Inquiry,” “Faith,” “Realization,” “Practical Spirituality,” ‘“Salva- 
tion,” “The Hereafter,” “The Church,” and “Christianity and Social 
Ideals.” All external authority is brushed aside with the observation 
that a final code would destroy initiative and progress. The whole soul 
of man—not intellect alone—responds to an inward urge which faith 
defines as personal, or—if not as personal—as superpersonal because it 
includes all personal values while -not limited thereto. The deepest 
insight is that of the mystic who discovers the unity of all in God; yet 
many fail of this vision of God without thereby being rendered irreligious. 
However, the world needs the practical mystic, whose faith is not a blind 
alley but a thoroughfare. What appears to be a pretty vigorous pan- 
theism is revealed in chap. vii, where the author speaks of “the illusion 
of separateness [from God] which is the source of all our sins.” Jesus is 
world-Savior through his unique power of revealing truth and kindling 
love, etc. Whether consistently or not, the author pleads for faith in 
the survival of death by the individual. He holds that the church will 
survive while it continues to be useful and no longer. The liberal church 
cannot insist upon any one form of confession as a basis of membership, 
nor can baptism and the Lord’s Supper be made obligatory. While there 
is much that is suggestive in this discussion, it suffers at vital points from 
a measure of homiletical haziness. 

In The Present Relations of Science and Religion? we have a discussion 
by one who—as ex-president of the British Association—is presumably 
a competent scientist. The author holds that the recent advances in 


t The Working Faith of a Liberal Theologian. By T. Rhondda Williams. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1914. xiii+264 pages. $1.50. 

2 The Present Relations of Science and Religion. By T. G. Bonney. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell, 1913. x+212 pages. $1.50. 
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science have in no way made theism more difficult. The first two chap- 
ters give us the evidence for a great process of evolution in the inorganic 
and organic world; and it is in this part of the discussion, it may be said, 
that the author speaks with greatest authority. He then argues for a 
revelation through which God has led men “gradually onwards and 
upwards, giving them such knowledge as they could bear”; for the pos- 
sibility and place of miracles—as happenings beyond the measure of 
current human knowledge; for the credibility of Christianity, as involv- 
ing the miraculous birth of Jesus and a physical resurrection; for the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which science illustrates through analogies from 
the fields of chemistry and zodlogy. The discussion closes with an apt 
admonition of the clergy, and a plea that both scientist and clergyman 
recognize the God of nature as one with the God of revelation. 

Charles H. Brent, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of the Philippines, 
sets forth in nine brief chapters a popular apologetic for a very conserva- 
tive theological position.’ The book gains its title from the first chapter, 
and this title can scarcely be said to be apt for the body of the discussion. 
The commonplaces of experience are treated as the chief Christian evi- 
dences; the Apostles’ Creed is construed as a supreme declaration of the 
greatness of love and an evidence that God is triune because he is love; 
the apparent dimness of the spiritual world is interpreted as an evidence 
of God’s love; if we admit that God is love, the incarnation follows of 
necessity; we are assured that the Virgin-birth is a remarkable deviation 
from nature, although in itself parthenogenesis is a commonplace of 
nature; the Virgin-birth is a “standing index pointing to the unique 
personality and character of our Lord”; from the Virgin-birth the dis- 
cussion takes us to the Jesus of the passion and of the resurrection, in 
this matter following closely the subject-matter of the Apostles’ Creed 
and overlooking the important fact that the things most vital to the 
Christian conception of Jesus are the things which the Creed wholly 
omits. 

In The Faith of a Christian,? we have a shilling edition of a volume of 
apologetics which appeared first in 1904, and which found a wide reading. 
The discussion covers the usual field of general apologetics, and, while 
conservative, is thought-provoking and affords an excellent example of 
the older type of evangelical apologetic. A somewhat similar, though 


t The Revelation of Discovery. By Charles H. Brent. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1915. 129 pages. $1.00. 

2The Faith of a Christian. By Bernard Lucas. London: Macmillan, 1914. 
vi+216 pages. 1s. net. 
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slighter discussion, we find in William Temple’s volume, The Faith and 
Modern Thought, which appeared first in 1910, and has since appeared 
in frequent reprints. While this discussion is less extended than the 
preceding, it makes a more modern approach to the field. The writer 
is abreast of modern thought in the critical and philosophical realms, 
and has an admirable ability to present his argument compactly. 

A question which every human generation repeats is discussed by 
John Haynes Holmes in his recent volume, Js Death the End?? Mr. 
Holmes contributes nothing new to the argument for immortality, but 
the volume is an interesting and well-written résumé of the standard 
arguments. The style, the abundance of allusion, the frequent quota- 
tions betray Mr. Holmes as preacher and rhetorician rather than as 
logician and philosopher. Nevertheless, he has read widely in the litera- 
ture of this subject, he has organized his material well, and he is the 
preacher of a great hope. 

Henry B. RoBIns 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE SEARCH FOR SALVATION 


Taylor’s Deliverance’ is a charmingly written sketch of various 
attempts which have been made by the human spirit to deliver itself 
from nature’s limitations and to establish “an adjustment between the 
instincts and faculties of human nature and the powers conceivably 
controlling its accomplishment and destiny.” The beginnings of this 
struggle for spiritual deliverance are found in Chaldaea and Egypt. In 
the former land the means employed toward this end are chiefly cere- 
monial, but in Egypt the notion of morality as a basis for rewards and 
punishments seems to have held a larger place. The Chinese sages 
sought deliverance by following the path of duty, or by detaching them- 
selves from life’s entanglements. In India annihilation of individuality 
was made the goal of achievement; while Zarathushtra advocated a 
militant dualism in which man by devotion to the Prince of Righteous- 
ness triumphed over evil. The prophets of Israel based their hope upon 


t The Faith and Modern Thought. Six Lectures by William Temple. London: 
Macmillan, 1914. xi+172 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 

2 Is Death the End? By John Haynes Holmes. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1915. xi+378 pages. $1.50. 

3 Deliverance: The Freeing of the Spirit in the Ancient World. By Henry Osborn 
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God’s choice of a select nation which should serve him faithfully. Among 
the Greeks the spirit sought freedom in different ways, but mainly 
through two channels, viz., practical activities of which heroes are the 
ideal, and philosophical speculation. The notion of divine interme- 
diaries who effect deliverance for mankind is especially prominent in 
the oriental religions which spread over the Graeco-Roman world. 
Jesus and Paul fixed their gaze upon the future, looking for the consum- 
mation of salvation through a catastrophic end of the present world. 
But by the time of Augustine the establishment of the Kingdom of God 
upon this earth has become a fixed ideal to be attained through a properly 
organized church, a correctly ordered life, and an accurately defined 
dogma; the end of all being a blessed eternal life. Thus the ancients 
prescribed ways of deliverance—but has the solution of the problem 
been reached even yet? The author is disposed to answer affirmatively 
by adopting the course pursued by Jesus, namely, an unqualified sur- 
render of one’s self to the power of God. 

The book must be read with the author’s intention constantly in 
mind. He eschews all discussion of the many perplexing critical prob- 
lems involved and touches only such topics as are absolutely essential 
to his cursory treatment. Moreover, he does not discuss the ever- 
important question of what stimuli within the life of these ancient 
peoples prompted the phenomena he has described. But he is quite 
well aware of these omissions, and so has treated his subject selectively— 
and in the main representatively—rather than superficially. And, 
above all, he is often suggestive and always entertaining. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH 


In his monograph on The Church, the State and the People* Professor 
Konrad Meyer discusses the problems growing out of the relation of 
church and state, problems which in Germany are growing acute. Asa 
local “inspector” of the Prussian state church, Meyer has had ample 
opportunity to study the problem there at first hand. 

The book contains four sections treating, (1) the principles involved; 
(2) the origin of the present relation; (3) the significance of this relation; 
(4) a forecast of future developments. We have here a concise history 


* Kirche, Volk und Staat. By Konrad Meyer. Leipzig: Deichert, 1915. 54 
pages. M. 1.20. 
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of the steps by which the present status of the church in its relation to 
the state in Germany was reached, and a clear statement of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the relationship. The significance of the 
current movement away from the church (Los von der Kirche!) is esti- 
mated quite judiciously. The question as to what the situation demands 
receives the chief attention; and the author’s conclusion is that the 
tendency of modern developments points to an ultimate dissolution of 
the relationship between state and church in its present form, but that 
the time for the separation has not yet arrived. Meantime it is recog- 
nized to be the duty of the church to prepare itself for the coming change 
by a careful study of the problems involved, and especially by the devel- 
opment of a form of administration which shall enable the church to 
stand eventually on its own feet while it preserves the positive character 
and advantages of a Volkskirche. The book is trustworthy and valuable 
in its field. 

One of the problems of the church in every country is to find worthy 
means of interesting youth in religion. To aid pastors, teachers, and 
parents in German churches, schools, and homes is the object of a new 
edition of Caspari’s Geistliches und Weltliches* which is a popular com- 
mentary on Luther’s shorter catechism. The present edition is the 
twenty-third, indicating the wide esteem in which the book is held. 
Luther’s smaller catechism still constitutes the chief textbook on religion 
in large sections of the state church in Germany. The object of Caspari’s 
book is to illuminate the questions and answers of the catechism 
with popular stories, spiritual interpretations, and homely proverbs 
fitted to the comprehension of boys and girls. The wealth of genial 
comment in story, folk-tale, poetry, and proverb, all suffused with the 
stimulating spirit of a lover of youth and a friend of the people, accounts 
for the continued popularity of a book first issued over sixty years ago. 

Carey’s My Priesthood? points to some apparent trouble in the minds 
of Anglican churchmen because of the dangers which threaten from the 
lack of consecration among their priesthood here and there. The author 
is one who has frequently officiated at ordination services and evidently 
understands the trend of things unusually well. There are those who 
simply drift into the priesthood, perhaps because “they were not clever 
enough for the civil service or rich enough for the bar.” Even at its best 


* Geistliches und Weltliches. By Karl Heinrich Caspari. Leipzig: Werner Scholl, 
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estate the priesthood offers many difficulties and temptations. This 
book represents an attempt to inspire the clergy, and especially its 
younger members, with a higher ideal of their office. 

The author is a high churchman and holds the sacramentarian views 
characteristic of that section of the Anglican church. This implies a 
cast of feeling which is foreign to a majority of Protestant Christians in 
this country. Nevertheless, the book is full of suggestion and is worth 
reading by all who are for any reason interested in the calling of the 
ministry. Within its lines it is honest, straightforward, and illuminating. 
The table of contents includes the following: “The Motive of Ordina- 
tion”; “How Does One Become a Competent Priest?” ‘The Sort of 
Characters We Want to Produce”; “The Clergyman as Pastor, Priest 
and Missioner’’; “The Priest’s Difficulties and Temptations.” 

As a practical question of duty, all religious bodies are interested in 
the problems of philanthropy. Disease, poverty, unemployment, the 
care of criminals and incompetents, all these present problems so large 
and important that they call for the special treatment of experts. But 
what is the relation of religion and the church to the forces which help 
and heal, or the development of the qualities which shall forestall trouble 
in individuals or society? These are large questions which are not yet 
as clearly understood as they should be. 

In his study of Early Methodist Philanthropy,’ Eric M. North has 
made a valuable contribution to the study of this important subject. 
Tracing the philanthropic activities of the early Methodists from the 
first efforts of the Holy Club at Oxford to the later establishment of 
schools, poor-houses, orphanages, and hospitals, and the care of the 
infirm, the poor, and the inmates of prisons during the age of Anne and 
the Georges, Mr. North not only reveals the effect of the Wesleyan 
revival on the spirit of benevolence, but he gathers much valuable 
material which illuminates the relation of that age to the rapidly growing 
scientific charity of the present day. In addition to the five chapters 
which deal with the history and significance of early Methodist philan- 
thropy, there are appendices which throw light on such subjects as the 
philanthropy of the Holy Club, Wesley’s ideas on visiting the sick, the 
poor, and prisoners, the use of money in charity, Whitefield’s Orphan 


Home in Georgia, etc. 
O. C. HELMING 


Curcaco, It. 
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DISTURBING THE CHURCH 


Dean George Hodges, Dr. Paul Moore Strayer, and Professor Henry 
C. Vedder have recently written a book each with the avowed purpose 
of awakening the church to her social duty. The first writer attempts 
this task under the title Faith and Social Service, which serves as a 
general caption for eight lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute. 
The subjects treated are: “New Forces,” “Indifference,” “Doubt,” 
“Poverty,” “Labor,” “Moral Reform,” “The City,” and “The Divided 
Church.” 

The new forces which have determined our present problem are 
found to be powder, printing, steam, electricity, and the evolutionary 
view of the world. Indifference is presented as the besetting sin of a 
practical, money-bent age which needs the inspiration of the Christian 
message. Doubt is analyzed and the solvent found “in the word of Jesus 
Christ.” Through a consideration of the inability of charity to abolish 
poverty the author passes to a treatment of the labor problem. 

Here, although beautifully draped in a charming style, one gets a 
hint of the complacency with which the faithful regard the labor move- 
ment and how confident they are that the gospel “will make people more 
considerate one of another” and so solve the labor problem. Needless 
to say, the solution hangs not so much on compassion as on an increase 
of justice. Similarly, granting the importance of that inner moral 
reform which the gospel achieves in the individual, the conviction remains 
that the need of such reform would be mercifully lessened were the gospel 
of Jesus earnestly applied to the present social injustice which breeds 
moral failure. 

The principle which the author applies in his consideration of the 
city is rather more advanced and adequate than the theory expounded 
in the preceding sections of his book. Here he shows the necessity of 
religious people entering into the democratic method of reform and 
improvement and of laying hold of those conditions which circumscribe 
the possibilities of every actual and prospective citizen. Finally atten- 
tion is given to the problem of the divided church with closing emphasis 
upon co-operation to save the souls of neglected people; and it is this 
interpretation of the church’s purpose which is, perhaps, least under- 
stood and most resented by the unchurched. The soul, being considered 
as an entity apart from the living conditions in which it is achieved, 


t Faith and Social Service. By George Hodges. New York: Macmillan, rors. 
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does not interest the masses. They demand more heroic proof that the 
church has a passion for righteousness and cares for people. 

The second book, by Dr. Strayer, while entitled The Reconstruction 
of the Church,* nevertheless presents a vast amount of incisive criticism 
and is representative of the social attitude of such writers as Ross and 
Rauschenbusch. Soundly based as it is and frankly critical, it sets 
forth at the same time a great worth of practical suggestion for the use 
of the modernized church. 

To some small matters one may take exception, as for example the 
assumption of “an ineradicable religious instinct.”” However the 
instincts of man may integrate into religious attitudes and activities it 
is to be doubted whether psychology ever finds a religious instinct as 
such. But laying aside this caveat on terminology, the book moves 
straight on in a forthright consideration of facts and without any obvious 
bias of special pleading. Naturally the final theme here is also church 
co-operation. It would be difficult to find a more useful volume for 
young ministers and for those in preparation. 

The third book? is of the out-and-out sort. The author comes to 
grips with the church and goes straight to the concrete problems of 
modern life. Social justice, the woman problem, the rights of child- 
hood, the slum, vice, crime, disease, poverty, and lawlessness are taken 
up in order and with the vehemence and passion of the thoroughgoing 
socialist. If the following is his estimate of modern Christianity what 
epithets could be to describe the church? ‘That bastard, crin- 
ging, = our age calls Christianity is nothing else 
than the organized worship of Mammon.” 

The situation is made rather more hopeless by the author in that he 
has evidently as low an estimate of the working man as of the respect- 
ables in the church. “So long as they get fodder and a stall they mani- 
fest a bovine content with their life. Add thereto a mate, and it is a 
difficult thing to awaken their intelligence and rouse them to make an 
effort to better themselves. Deprive them of fodder and stall, and they 
seem unable to do more than bellow and paw the ground.” 

The reviewer, having spent some years in observing how mammon 
crushes life and morality out of children in a great city is able to share 
somewhat the author’s estimate of the present industrial system, but is 


t The Reconstruction of the Church. By Paul Moore Strayer. New York: Mac- 
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hardly prepared for the paralysis which must follow despair as to the 
reserves of moral power resident in the great labor population. The 
policy of concerted political action on the part of labor, which the author 
advocates, demands a faith which the avalanche of woe and injustice 
seems temporarily to have swept away or buried. 

Not to make light of this candid and brave attack upon established 
institutions and property rights we feel that books written under the 
juniper tree often need to be revised by that still small voice which 
reveals unmeasured and unexhausted reserves making for righteousness. 
One thing, however, is evident: ordinary Christian faith produces today 
no such earnestness as does the socialism of this book. When a man 
believes a thing in this way what can he do but “cry aloud’’? 

ALLAN HoBEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RITUAL AND BELIEF 


Modern functional psychology has had much to do with the trend 
of our present-day religious thought toward a fuller recognition of the 
value of ceremonial observances in the practice of religion, and we are 
indebted to the anthropologists for gathering from peoples in all parts 
of the earth, and of various grades of social culture and intellectual 
development, the proofs of the evolution of religion and of the essential 
réle which ritual has played in its history. 

The three books before us,’ though widely dj t in size, scope, 
and method of treatment, have as their common purpose the setting 
forth of some phase of this development. 

The work of Rev. D. C. Owen is the most general in its treatment, and 
contributes the least in the way of originality, or first-hand knowledge, 
purporting to be nothing more than a summarized statement of other 
men’s investigations. Hardly has one entered on the perusal of this 
brief treatise, however, before the question of the interpretation of the 
facts set forth forces itself on one’s consideration. Primitive man is said 
to recognize in nature a force superior to his own and to know “that it 

* Ritual and Relief: Studies in the History of Religion. By Edwin Sidney Hart- 
land. New York: Scribner, 1914. xiv+352 pages. $3.00. 
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is wielded by a living being stronger than himself. Since he is naturally 
disposed to the recognition of supernatural beings, any extraordinary 
feat of nature displayed before his eyes stimulates into activity his sense 
of their presence” (p. 25). It is always very easy for us to assume that 
a thing is natural because it seems so to us, and in this connection we 
may notice the further assumption that our natural endowment is 
superior to that of the savage, an idea that is not as popular among 
students of psychology today as it once was. The child of civilized 
parents if contrasted with the “rude man of uncivilized regions,” and 
we are told that “from the mind of the child after it has been properly 
trained and educated you can hope for worthy results, but not from the 
mental apparatus of the savage. The soil of his nature is well-nigh 
barren. The memory of the child is a better instrument for its purpose, 
his imagination is more vivid and productive than that of the child-man 
of the undeveloped races.” One is tempted to ask if barrenness in this 
instance is a characteristic of the soil, or is due to the unfortunate lack 
of the seed of experience. 

A striking example of divergence in interpretation is found in the 
explanation of the sacredness of some stones (p. 35) where this is attrib- 
uted to the shedding of the blood of a sacred animal upon the stones 
used in sacrifice, in flat contradiction to Farnell who attributes the 
sacredness of the animal to contact with the stone." 

The essence of prayer is well said to be “the soul’s unsatisfied desire, 
combined with a belief in a power able to set that desire at rest”’ (p. 92), 
and further: “‘When rude man has a dangerous business on hand, such 
as war, the sense of the danger he incurred is poignant in the extreme. 
The occasion is just the one for prayer” (p. 93). The conclusion of the 
book is that if man had been “deprived of the support of religion in his 
arduous ascent, he would continually have slipped back to the level 
whence he had started.” 

In Ritual and Belief we have a contribution to the discussion of the 
evolution of religion “from the point of view of one who has been con- 
vinced that the emotions and imagination—and not merely the indi- 
vidual, but the collective emotions and imagination—have had at least 
as much to do with the generation of religious practises and beliefs as 
the reason, and that for the form they may have assumed, physical, 
social, and cultural influences must be held accountable” (pp. xiii, xiv). 

The greater part of the book is given up to a discussion of “The 
Relations of Religion and Magic.” This has been expanded from two 

* Hibbert Journal, Il, 313. 
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presidential addresses before the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. The author tells us that, 
in his opinion, we shall find the key to primitive philosophy in the relation 
of the personal and the impersonal, and we are at once plunged into the 
very midst of the dispute as to interpretation, for on the supposed dis- 
tinction between the two hangs the contention of the Animistic school 
of exponents. The difficulty lies in the fact that the savage has no such 
clear-cut consciousness of personality as we have, nor does he seem to 
have the equally clear-cut and opposing conception of things being 
im-personal. There is no doubt that primitive peoples think of almost 
everything as being imbued with some sort of life, as was pointed out 
in the work of Dussaud reviewed in these pages nearly a year ago (XVIII, 
636). This Dussaud speaks of as a principe de vie, and Lévy-Bruhl calls 
it la loi de participation." The only dispute is whether this life is actually 
conceived of in terms which we should call personal, as the “ Animists” 
maintain, or whether it is only a sort of mechanical force, to use present- 
day terminology, as the “Dynamists” maintain. Hartland cites 
instances of the belief that personality—human personality—adheres 
to or persists in the possessions of a person (and has civilization entirely 
banished this idea from our own minds?) which he thinks “exhibit a 
concept of personality imperfectly crystallized. It is still fluid and 
vague, only to become entirely definite under the influence of trained 
reason and larger and more scientific knowledge. But, such as it is, 
there is behind and around it the still vaguer, the unlimited territory of 
the Impersonal, because the Unknown”’ (p. 34). He then passes on to 
consider the orenda of the Iroquois, the manitou of the Algonquin, and 
the wakonda of the Omaha, all of which point to the same reality. 

What we appear to have, among the North American Indians, at 
least, is two distinct conceptions: the possession of what Hartland calls 
a “potentiality or atmosphere” of its own, by the individual personality 
—human or non-human; and a mysterious, undefined reservoir of an 
apparently impersonal power in the universe asa whole. But our author 
says that “these two conceptions are not mutually exclusive, for the 
impersonal power is often held to be the source of the personal power or 
potentiality” (p. 45), and so we find ourselves no nearer an understand- 
ing of the difference than we were before! 

We have noted these variations of what appears to be a single idea, 
rather to call attention again to the difficulty of interpretation, than 
with any intention of attempting to distinguish between them, but also 


t Les Fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures, pp. 68 ff., Paris, 1910. 
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because they form the background of the author’s discussion of the 
relations of religion and magic. He concludes the first section, which 
he calls ‘The Common Root,” with these words: “I venture to suggest 
that in man’s emotional response to his environment, in his interpretation 
in the terms of personality of the objects which encountered his attention, 
and in their investiture by him with potentiality, atmosphere, orenda, 
mana—call it by what name you will—we have the common root of 
magic and religion”’ (p. 66). He finds, as does Shrader," that they differ 
only in their method of approach. The spells of magic are “drafts 
upon heaven, for which the gods cannot refuse payment” (p. 87), while 
the gods of religion “are personal, are endowed with free will, are to be 
approached with true worship, and may or may not grant the prayers 
of their suppliants”’ (p. 88). 

The rest of the essay is given up to the development and the differ- 
entiation of these two ways of dealing with the mysterious power in the 
universe. 

The relation of ritual to both magic and religion is explained on the 
theory of an emotional reaction, natural and almost involuntary at first, 
which in proportion to the magnitude of the cause which provoked the 
emotion, or the extent to which it had affected the individuals, becomes 
established in memory and by repetition, and reinstatement of the emo- 
tion soon establishes itself as a habit. This form of reaction would end 
in a solemn rite, endowed with the power to produce the effect with 
which it is now inseparably associated. In other words, “ritual, reli- 
gious or magical, is evolved long before belief has become definite and 
cogent’’(p. 119). 

Professor Nilsson, of Lund, Sweden, says in his preface that he has 
attempted to “supply a presentation of the Christian year and its his- 
tory, in which the popular element shall have full consideration,” a sort 
of investigation which he thinks has been “scandalously neglected” by 
Protestant investigators since the pioneer Usener. The main theme of 
the exposition is what we should probably call “evergreens”’ (M aienzweig) 
and their use in popular festivals, in which the author finds the last 
remnant of an early and widespread cult of trees, which was particularly 
powerful among Indo-Germanic peoples (p. 6). Because the power 
dwelling in the trees—orenda again, though not known as such—is pri- 
marily a vegetation spirit, we find the use of its emblems in connection 
with the festivals of Springtime and Harvest, and the related ceremonies 
have come to be associated with many of the festivals of the Christian year. 


t Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 11, 40. 
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Two interesting pieces of folk-lore connected with the observance 
of New Year and Christmas must close this brief summary. The festival 
of the New Year is traced to the entrance into office of the rex bibendi 
of the Saturnalia at Rome, from the year 153 B.c., which led to this day 
becoming the popularly recognized beginning of the year, and thus gave 
rise to its name, and its celebration with feasting and decorations (p. 58). 
This may be the history of our New Year, but will hardly explain the 
same customs in the Orient. 

The Christmas tree, we must admit, has, like most of our Christmas 
toys, been “made in Germany.” The first historical mention of it is 
said to have been in Strasburg in 1605 (p. 17), and it found its way to 
England with the Prince Consort in 1840, though reaching this country 
earlier with the first German emigrants. We are told quite seriously 
that “it is now quite common in London” (“in London ist er jetzt recht 
haufig’’) (p. 20). 

Whatever may be the correct interpretation of these and other per- 
sistent customs and ritual observances, their original and continued 
association with the religious life cannot be gainsaid. Shall they con- 
tinue and religion disappear? Or again shall we succeed in preserving 
religion without them ? A. W. Cooke 


Curcaco, ILL. 


MODERN RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN INDIA’ 


After his coronation in London four years ago, when King George V 
of Great Britain was preparing to proceed to the Durbar in Delhi there 
in person to proclaim and assume his sovereignty as emperor of India, 
he ordered to be brought to him the clearest, fairest handbook on the 
chief religion of the foreign country over which he was to rule. The 
book which was selected was A Primer of Hinduism by Mr. John N. 
Farquhar, M.A. No ardent Hindu and no erudite western scholar had 
produced a book at once so scholarly, discriminating, illuminating for a 
summary friendly acquaintance with the religion of the more than two 
hundred million Hindus. 

Two years later the same author followed up that résumé of the 
historical development and the present condition of Hinduism with 
another even more notable treatment of the same vast subject. Far- 
quhar’s The Crown of Hinduism is the pre-eminent Christian critique of 
the chief factors in Hinduism and of the system as a whole. 


t Modern Religious Movements in India. By J. N. Farquhar. New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. xvi+471 pages. $2.50. 
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In the midst of pressing and growing administrative work, yet with 
reserve and foresight for the amplest service in the future, Dr. John R. 
Mott and the International Committee in New York arranged with the 
National Council of the Young Men’s Christian Association in India and 
Ceylon that their special Literary Secretary should be set free to spend 
half the year in continued literary production in Oxford and the cold 
season in lecturing and teaching in India. Shortly afterward Mr. 
Farquhar was invited by the Hartford Theological Seminary to come 


_to America and deliver a course of eight lectures on “‘ Modern Religious 


Movements in India” on the Lamson-Hartford Foundation on “The 
Religions of the World.” For eleven years Mr. Farquhar had been a 
professor in a missionary college in Calcutta, and for five years more he 
had been a traveling secretary of the Y.M.C.A. directing work for edu- 
cated non-Christians all over India. Then in direct preparation for this 
new special task he took the opportunity of visiting seventeen important 
centers throughout India for securing interviews with the leaders of the 
various modern religious movements and for gathering abundant first- 
hand information. The lectures were written amid the literary resources 
of the Bodleian Library and of the British Museum and in consultation 
with many men in and about London who possessed special knowledge 
of the subjects dealt with. After the lectures were delivered, the author 
again had the opportunity last winter to continue his personal researches 
in twenty-two important cities in India. The revised result of this long 
course of indirect and direct preparation is a uniquely valuable com- 
pendium of material, both historical and contemporary, presented witha 
scholarly prophetism, concerning the rise and significance of the numer- 
ous religious movements which within the last hundred years have been 
born in that country which has given birth to more distinct religions than 
has any other country in the world. 

First in chronological order comes the pioneer religious reform move- 
ment in modern India, viz., the Brahma Samaj. Its founder, Ram 
Mohan Ray, who died in Bristol, England, in 1833, “was neither a 
philosopher nor a theologian. He thought out no system. .... He 
believed he was restoring the Hindu faith to its original purity, while, 
as a matter of fact, what he offered was a deistic theology and worship” 
(pp. 36, 37). Later in the same movement came another important 
leader, who uttered some passionate confessions concerning Jesus Christ. 
“Verily, when we read his life. his meekness like the soft moon ravishes 
the heart and bathes it in a flood of serene light; but when we come to 
the grand consummation of his career, his death on the cross, behold he 
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shines as the sun in his meridian splendor” (p. 59). “Blessed Jesus, I 
am thine! . . . . Son of God, I love thee truly!” (pp. 64, 65). Yet 
upon Keshab Chandra Sen’s life and character as a whole there falls justly 
the author’s discerning judgment: “‘His deepest theological beliefs were 
fully Christian, but he never surrendered himself to Christ as Lord” 
(pp. 66, 67). 

Eight other Samajes and similar reform movements, not only in Hin- 
duism, but also in the Muhammadan, Parsee, Jain, and Sikh religions— 
in all some forty distinct organized movements in addition to the general 
trends in religious nationalism and social service—are successively tra- 
versed. Each is clearly presented in its own individuality as well as in its 
relation to the larger setting. The facts have been collated with search- 
ing thoroughness; their evaluations are keenly discriminating. 

Amid the various influences from the West which have stirred these 
fresh manifestations of religious life in India the most potent has been 
Christianity. Even where religions and sects have been the most cere- 
monial and the least moral “it is now universally recognized that no 
religion is worth the name which does not work for spiritual ends and 
produce men of high and noble character” (p. 438). The least Chris- 
tian of these Western importations has been Theosophy, which was 
organized in New York City in 1875. ‘When first launched, it was 
merely an addition of the magic and mysticism of Egypt and of mediaeval 
Judaism to spiritualism, with a view to stimulating the jaded appetite 
of the people of New York” (p. 220). Two years later, when her frauds 
had been exposed, Madame Blavatsky wrote: “I am going forever to 
India, and for very shame and vexation I want to go where no one will 
know my name. Home’s malignity has ruined me forever in Europe” 
(p. 226). Nowhere else than in the eighty pages which Mr. Farquhar de- 
votes to this movement can there be found a more judicial condemnation, 
along with a discerning appreciation of the attractions, of Theosophy. 

In concluding this masterly survey of the many stirrings of new 
religious life amid the ancient religions of India, the author presents a 
remarkably weighty and apt testimony in support of his main thesis, 
which is the literal fulfilment of Christ’s parable of the Leaven. The 
leading Hindu reformer of Western India, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, 
has said: ‘The ideas that lie at the heart of the gospel of Christ are 
slowly but surely permeating every part of Hindu society and modifying 
every phase of Hindu thought (p. 445).” 

Hereafter any foreign missionary society which is alert to the facilities 
now available for direct preparation will hardly allow a prospective mis- 
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sionary to participate in the directing of the renascent religious life in 
India without having made a careful study of this third book by Mr. 
Farquhar as well as of his previous two. It will be invaluable for any 
person who seeks information concerning modern religious tendencies 
in the land of India and especially concerning the influence which has 
been exerted in our modern times upon the ancient religions by the 


religion of Jesus Christ. 
R. E. Hume 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BUDDHISTIC PSYCHOLOGY 


The study of Buddhist psychology is of much interest to us because 
of the fact that it gives us a carefully worked out analysis of mental 


' phenomena from the point of view of an entirely different “tradition of 


thought.” Its parallelism to and difference from our own psychological 
thinking opens up many problems which are of the utmost importance 
in the study of thought in general. A little volume of Mrs. Rhys 
Davids‘ continues the pioneer work started in her article, “On the Will 
in Buddhism’ and in her Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, 1900. 
Whereas the last-mentioned work gives a translation and analysis of one 
of the most important texts of the Abhidhamma-Pitaka this volume is 
of much wider scope. It seeks to analyze the psychological material of 
the earlier Nikayas, to describe the “tradition of thought” on which 
Buddhist psychology is based, and to trace the general development of 
that psychology through the later Pali texts. 

Chap. i deals with general Buddhistic habits of thought. Chaps. ii 
to vi treat the psychology of the Nikadyas under the following heads: 
(1) Mind in Term and Concept; (2) Consciousness and the External 
World; (3) Feeling; (4) Ideation. Chap. vii deals with psychological 
developments in the Abhidhamma-Pitaka. Chap. viii treats of the 
psychology of the Milinda. Chap. ix discusses some mediaeval develop- 
ments. . 

Buddha refused to speculate on metaphysical problems. He cen- 
tered his attention on the problem of practical living and well-being 
(sukha), and mapped out a course of practical ethics which should have 

* Buddhist Psychology: An Inquiry into the Analysis and Theory of Mind in Pali 
Literature. By Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. London: G. Bell & Sons, 1914. 212 
pages. 2s. 6d. 


* JRAS (1898), p. 47- 
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to do with the fundamentals of religion and of life as he saw them. The 
Buddhist sets up a phenomenalism against the animism and the soul- 
theory of Brahmanism. He finds in man only states of consciousness 
without a permanent entity as a subtratum. These states of conscious- 
ness are caused. There is no mind present as an uncaused entity. This 
concept is based on the idea that a permanent continuum can exert no 
force, that cause and effect can be explained only by the theory of a 
constant succession. Emphasis is laid on psychology because of the 
necessity for controlling this stream of mental states in order to obtain 
peace of mind. The thoughts are wayward and hard to control, and 
on the least slackening of the reins pull like run-away horses or jump 
from object to object as monkeys leap from branch to branch. The 
practical ethical doctrine of Buddha discards metaphysics and bases 
itself on a psychological analysis because mental training is necessary 
as an ethical discipline. The study of mind becomes all-important. 

It is usually said that Buddhism ends in an abject pessimism. This 
conception is utterly erroneous. Everywhere in the texts is to be found 
the conviction that the chief aim of the Buddhist discipline is the culti- 
vation of the will. Sloth is regarded as the greatest of evils. The will 
is, to be sure, directed to different ends from those to which the occidental 
will directs itself; but it remains will and requires constant mindfulness. 
There is, however, everywhere through Buddhist thought, as well as 
through the Brahman systems of philosophy, a formalism which is curi- 
ously like the mediaeval scholasticism of Europe. The psychology is 
almost entirely descriptive. This is due to the lack of progressive 
experimentation on the external world, which might overturn or modify 
the original premises and make necessary a change of analysis in order 
to meet this new knowledge. The fundamental premises remained 
undisturbed. In India, as yet, a renaissance has not come. 

The style of the book is loose and diffuse. The chapters are not 
summed up in a way which would make clear the most significant 
features of each and give a clear conception of the progress of thought 
during the different periods treated. Although after “twenty-three 
centuries or more, we are still well within sight of our starting-point,” 
there are nevertheless changes of emphasis and some innovations of 
analysis. These could have been brought out more clearly. A little 
more interpretation is needed to fill out the description. 

One must not forget that the early relation of the Pali texts to the 
Mahiy4ana Sanskrit texts is as yet very uncertain, that scholasticism may 
have been at work even in the Nikdyas, that the relation of the thought 
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of Buddha himself to that of the redactors of the Pali Suttas and their 
commentators, and to that of the authors of the oldest Sanskrit texts is 
very problematical. The Pali texts represent only one tendency of 
thought, though that tendency may be closer to the thought of Buddha 
himself than is that of the Mahayana texts; yet it may have emphasized 
disproportionately one aspect of his teachings. His own attitude may 
have been more agnostic, his psychology may have been less schematic. 
The work of Mrs. Rhys Davids will be a powerful stimulus to the psy- 
chological analysis of other texts. Much work of the same kind is needed 
on the early Mahayana texts before any general psychology of Buddhism 
can be written. 

The book is of necessity full of Pali terms but it is addressed as much 
to the general reader as to the professed orientalist. 


WALTER E. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


STUDIES IN JAPANESE CONFUCIANISM! 


Confucianism has played a very important réle in the development 
of Japanese civilization. Its influence is particularly marked in the 
field of intellectual training and of moral culture in Japan. To show this 
influence of Confucianism, and to create a better understanding, by the 
West, of Japanese character and life, Dr. Robert C. Armstrong, of the 
Kwansei Gakiun, Kobe, Japan, has published his Studies in Japanese 
Confucianism. The book is devoted almost entirely to a historical 
survey of the schools of Japanese Confucianism in the period of the 
Tokugawa government (roughly from 1600 to 1868). Under the suc- 
cessive Tokugawa rulers Japan enjoyed an unparalleled peace for more 
than two hundred and fifty years. It is at this time that several Con- 
fucian schools made their influence especially felt in the life and thought 
of the nation. A few words respecting these schools may answer the 
purpose of this brief note. 

Two main Confucian schools are the Shushi and the O-Yomei. The 
Shushi School owes its origin to Choo He (1130-1200), a Chinese scholar 
who sought, under the influence of Taoism and Buddhism, to give a 
metaphysical ground to the principles taught by Confucius and Mencius. 
Metaphysically considered, the school founded by him stands for a 


t Light from the East. Studies in Japanese Confucianism. By Robert C. Arm- 
strong. Toronto: Forward Movement Department of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Church, 1914. xv+326 pages. $1.50. 
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dualism of Ri or Reason and Ki or the Sensible World, the Ri being the 
ground of all existence and the Ki its manifestation, yet constituting 
two dual principles in the universe. A prominent representative of this 
school in Japan is Kaibara Ekken (1630-1714). He held to the insepara- 
bility of Ri and Ki which were conceived by Choo He and most of his 
followers in a dualistic fashion. On the matter of ethics, in which 
he was most interested, Kaibara was one with the other Shushi scholars. 
He deduced the way of humanity from that of heaven. He taught that 
men, in accordance with the way of heaven, should love all people. He 
thus made love or benevolence the foundation of all morality, consider- 
ing it superior to righteousness, propriety, wisdom, and sincerity. 

A strong rival of the Shushi School is the O-Yomei School. The 
O-Yomei School of Confucianism gained its prominence in China under 
the leadership of Wong-Yang-Ming (1472-1528). This school differed 
from the Shushi in that it held to a union of Ri and Ki. The school, 
moreover, emphasized the intuition, rather than intellectual investigation 
adhered to by the Shushi School, as a method of getting at the truth of 
the universe. The first and foremost promoter of the O-Yomei School 
in Japan is Nakae Toju (1608-48). In common with his school in 
general, he held to a monistic view of the universe. The world consists 
of Ri and Ki, which are metaphysically one with an infinite and real 
substance, God. Ri and Ki are manifestations of God, who is not tran- 
scendent to, but essentially identical with, the world. Human selves 
have their unity and origin in this fundamental reality, God. The 
human self at its best is identical with God. ‘While the sensible 
manifestation differs,’’ Nakae Toju writes, “the principle in everything 
is the same, and as the principle has no quantitative characteristics, we 
can say that the Infinite and I are one and the same thing. ... . The 
Infinite is man’s true self, and therefore all things are in his mind. To 
be true to one’s self is to be true to God.” The method by which one 
comes to the consciousness of his unity with God is by means of intuition, 
an examination of his deeper self. Thus the cultivation of the self in 
matters of morality is strongly emphasized by Nakae Toju. And his 
influence in the field of morals has been very marked in Japan. 

Aside from these two main schools, Dr. Armstrong treats, at some 
length, of two other schools, namely, the Classical and the Eclectic. 
The Classical School of Confucianism claimed to teach mainly the 
principles of the ancient sages of China. Its two prominent advocates 
are Ito Jinsai and Ogiu Sorai. The former stood for the teachings of 
Confucius and Mencius, while the latter advocated a return to the sage 
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kings prior to the two great teachers of China. But the teachings of 
Jinsai and Sorai were not uncolored by the views prevalent in their times. 
The Eclectic School is characterized by an independence of thought. 
The scholars of this school were unwilling to be slavish followers of any 
of the great teachers of China and Japan. They selected their teaching 
from various schools of thought and emphasized independent thinking. 

This leads us to make a concluding remark upon the book. A critical 
and systematic examination of Confucianism in its relation to Japanese 
life and thought is not attempted by the author. He has, however, 
given, in a very simple and readable manner, as results of his many years’ 
studies, much of the choice teachings, largely in quotations, of repre- 
sentative Confucian scholars of Japan that can be easily understood by 
the general public. Hence it may be truly said that the author has 
accomplished, to a great extent, his purpose of making known to the 
West one of the formative elements of Japanese civilization, and thus 
contributing much toward a better understanding between the Western 
and Eastern worlds. 


Uxicnt KAWAGUCHI 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 


The sixth and seventh volumes of this massive work' have appeared 
promptly. These volumes contain many articles of great value for 
students of religion in general. Several of the topics are treated broadly 
and comprehensively by various specialists in different phases of the 
subject. These composite discussions if printed separately would some- 
times constitute a fair-sized volume. For example, the article “God” 
is a historical survey of the conception of deity as entertained in different 
stages and varieties of religion. The same method of treatment is 
applied to such topics as “Health and Gods of Healing,” ‘Heroes and 
Hero-Gods,” “Human Sacrifice,” ‘ Hymns,” “Images and Idols,” 
“Incarnation,” “Initiation,” “Inspiration,” “King,” “Law.” The 
sketch of historical data supplied in each case is very valuable. On the 
other hand there are occasions where the historical method is not 
employed, as for instance in the article “Immortality.” The writer con- 
fines himself to arguments for or against belief in immortality and makes 
no attempt to sketch the history of such belief. This is an unfortunate 

* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings, with the 
assistance of John A. Selbie and Louis H. Gray. New York: Scribner. Vol. VI, 


Fiction—Hyksos, 1914. xviii+890 pages. Vol. VII, Hymns-Liberty, 1915. xx+ 
QI1 pages. $7.00. 
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omission, but the lack will perhaps be supplied under “Soul,”’ or in some 
other part of the volumes yet to appear. 

There are several good articles on different ethnic faiths. 
L. R. Farnell gives an admirable summary of “Greek Religion.” 
“Graeco-Egyptian Religion” and ‘Hermes Trismegistus” furnish 
information about the religious situation in Egypt in the Graeco-Roman 
period. There are also appropriate treatments of “Hinduism,” “Indian 
Buddhism,” “Jainism,” and ‘“Lamaism.” 

Hebrew and Jewish religion is represented by an eighteen-page 
article on “Israel” and a slightly longer sketch of “Judaism.” There 
is also a short note on “Liberal Judaism” contributed by I. Abrahams, 
and a good biography of “Josephus” written by the late Professor 
Niese. Certain phases of later Jewish history are discussed under 
“Kabbala” and “ Karaites.”’ 

Students of early Christianity will be especially interested in Pro- 
fessor F. C. Burkitt’s contribution on the “Gospels” and Professor 
E. F. Scott’s “Gnosticism.” Burkitt follows the lines already laid 
down in his Gospel History and Its Transmission and in his Earliest 
Sources for the Life of Jesus. In expounding the origins of Gnosticism, 
Scott disagrees with Harnack’s dictum that Gnosticism was merely “the 
acute hellenizing of Christianity” and finds the initial stages of the move- 
ment already present in the ancient world before the rise of Christianity. 

The article “Jesus Christ,” written by W. Douglas Mackenzie is 
one of the longest in the seventh volume and one to which many readers 
doubtless will turn with eagerness. But those who are looking for an 
interpretation of Jesus along the lines of modern critical research will be 
disappointed. The author’s primary interest is in Christology rather 
than history. He first posits the type of person Jesus must have been 
in order to found a religion so absolutely unique as Christianity is 
affirmed to be. Hence it is not necessary to begin inquiry with a 
critical examination of the extant sources of information; the first step 
in the procedure is to fix upon a definition of Jesus’ personality. When 
this is done history must of course be so read as to conform to this defini- 
tion. Thus the crucial historical problems connected with study of the 
life of Jesus are not merely left unsolved; they are not even clearly 
perceived. 

But this situation is quite exceptional, so far as these volumes as a 
whole are concerned. The great majority of contributors have treated 
their respective topics in modern scholarly fashion. 


Cicinienes an tee SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
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BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT AND SEMITICS 


GAENSSLE, Cart. The Hebrew Particle "Bx. A dissertation submitted for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1915. 142 pages. $1.00 net. 

This treatise is an elaborate and comprehensive defense of the thesis that “ON 
is of nominal rather than of pronominal origin. 

The differences among the leading grammatical authorities on this point furnished 
an opportunity to do a piece of work which should bring this matter to a decisive issue. 
This is the task which Dr. Gaenssle undertakes. The subject is treated under two main 
divisions, Part I as a “‘ Nota Relationis,” and Part II, “The Conjunctional Use of "& 
and Its Compounds.” Part I, after sketching the history of the etymologies so far 
proposed, including the attempts to find a common origin for both © and DN, proceeds 
to the defense of the main thesis, first, by presenting the unique usage of "WN when 
compared with undoubted demonstratives in the Hebrew itself; secondly, by a com- 
parison of the corresponding use of the relative in the other Semitic languages, culmi- 
nating in the Assyrian; and, thirdly, by the comparative analogy of the use of the 
relative outside of Semitic in Indo-European. The concluding portion of the first part 
is devoted to the syntax of the particle and takes the form of an attack upon the posi- 
tion of Baumann as the chief advocate of the demonstrative theory. The criticism of 
Baumann’s interpretation is incisive and thoroughgoing, and by following that writer 
in detail, discovering thereby inaccuracies of translation as well as application and the 
omission of many important passages, our author makes an exceedingly strong case 
against hisopponent. The treatment of the conjunctional use of the particle is exhaust- 
ive and, in addition to covering this phase of the particle, makes some new classifica- 
tions, notably the usage in causal relative clauses. The outcome of this section is 
further to weaken the demonstrative theory. 

The author has, we believe, maintained his thesis, at least so far as the demon- 
strative character of "WN is concerned. Whether its nominal character has been as 
fully demonstrated may be open to question, but if so it is due to the nature of the 
data rather than the treatment, and the position is made sufficiently strong to throw 
the burden of proof upon its opponents. This is a definite contribution to the science 
of the Hebrew language of which the standard Grammar of Gesenius-Kautzsch will 
need to take cognizance, especially since that work has heretofore sanctioned Bau- 
mann’s interpretation of the relative. 

Mechanically, the work might have been slightly improved by the omission of the 
“pointing” from the Hebrew quotations, and thereby also a noticeable laxity in the 
proofreading of the vowel-points would have been avoided. Cases where consonants 
have been confused are: "NW for "YON (Josh. 18:2, p. 62); NOD for mop” (Exod. 
11:7, Pp. 74); 7 for TAN (Gen. 13:16, p. 85). The book is provided with a useful 
index of passages commented upon. L. W. 


NEW TESTAMENT AND PATRISTICS 
Catpecott, W. SHaw. Herod’s Temple: Its New Testament Associations and 
Its Actual Structure. London: Kelly, 1914. xvi+395 pages. 6s. 


Part I is an uncritical survey, intended for readers of the ordinary capacity of 
the Sunday-school Bible class, of those passages of the New Testament containing 
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reference to the temple (the author includes among these the scene of Peter’s denial 
in “the court of the high priest”). Part II adds a description of Herod’s temple 
founded on Josephus, the tractate Diddoth, and the Bible. The author has devoted 
many years to reading, including some good authorities in archaeology and history, 
but is sadly deficient in scientific method. B. W. B. 


GRESSMANN, Huco. Das Weihnachts-Evangelium auf Ursprung und Geschichte 
untersucht. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1914. 46 pages. 
M. 1.20. 


Albert Eichhorn und die religionsgeschichtliche Schule. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1914. 51 pages. M. 1.60. 


These are two very interesting and useful monographs. The former is a study of 
the story of Jesus’ birth as told in Luke 2:1 ff. The legendary character of the narra- 
tive is recognized, and an attempt is made to discover the historical genesis of the 
legend. The notion of a divine child born to be a king, and styled Savior and Lord, 
is found to be ultimately of Egyptian origin. Before Christianity arose these origi- 
nally Egyptian ideas had been attached to kings and emperors and had become wide- 
spread in the ancient world, and even the Jews are thought to have formulated a legend 
about the coming of their Messiah as a royal child to be born in a cave at Bethlehem. 
Christians inherited these conceptions, but when they heard the stories told about 
the birth of Osiris or Augustus they were prompted to affirm that neither Osiris nor 
Augustus, but Jesus, was the true Savior and Lord. Similarly the notion of a virgin- 
birth is traced to Egyptian legends regarding the birth of the king. In pre-Christian 
times these stories are supposed to have reached Palestine and to have been applied by 
Jews to their expected messianic ruler, whence they were later taken over by Christians. 
Hence these legendary elements of the New Testament are believed to have arisen in 
Jewish-Christian circles, after christological speculation had arrived at the point of 
deifying Jesus. 

The second brochure falls into two distinct parts. The former is a biographical 
sketch of Eichhorn; the latter is an exposition of the history, aims, and method of the 
so-called religionsgeschichtliche school. The connection between these two topics 
lies in the fact that Eichhorn, though he made no substantial literary contributions to 
the subject, was the man who through personal contact did most to inspire the modern 
German representatives of this school. On this account the story of his life, unevent- 
ful as it was, is of some general interest; but the sketch which follows regarding the 
school itself will appeal to a still wider circle of readers. os. 5. C. 





Assott, Epwin A. Diatessarica. Part X: The Fourfold Gospel. Section 
III: “The Proclamation of the New Kingdom.” Cambridge: University 
Press, 1915. xxvi+546 pages. $3.25. 

The purpose and method of this “‘constructive” portion of Dr. Abbott’s work has 
been described on pp. 289-92 of the previous volume of the American Journal of Theology 
and there is nothing in this latest section that calls for special additional mention. 
The interpretation has now been carried on to the end of the third chapter of Mark’s 
Gospel. It is contended that when all the data of study “are duly taken into account, 
they reveal the object of Jesus as being from the first, not the establishment of what 
men would commonly call a Kingdom, but the diffusion of what we should rather call] 
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the atmosphere of a Family, a spiritual emanation spreading like a widening circle from 
a source within Himself as its centre.” Throughout, an intensely devotional, mystical 
tone is maintained, which at times vividly suggests 4 Lapide. 
Elaborate indices to this volume and its two predecessors are added. 
B. S. E. 


Foncx, Leopotpus. Documenta ad Pontificiam Commissionem de Re Biblica 
Spectantia. (Ex mandato eiusdem commissionis collegit et edidit.) 
Romae: Sumptibus Pontificii Instituti Biblici, 1915. 47 pages. 

A sumptuously printed collection of the Papal documents relating to the Biblical 
Commission and of the various decrees issued thereby. These decrees have attained 
considerable notoriety; the third affirms the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch and 
the twelfth the Pauline authorship of Hebrews, while the remainder have the same 


general character. The work of this commission has not improved Roman Catholic 
biblical scholarship. B. S. E. 


Manson, W. The First Three Gospels. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1914. 
100 pages. 6d. 


A “Primer for Senior Bible Class Students,’’ written with considerable knowledge 
of modern synoptic research. The Christology is conservative, being based on Jesus’ 
use of “Son of Man”’ as a transcendental self-designation. The little book is packed 
too full of material to have an attractive style but as a syllabus could be made very 
useful in the hands of a competent teacher. B. S. E. 


Prummer, A. The Gospel according to St. Mark. [Cambridge Greek Testa- 
ment for Schools and Colleges.] Cambridge: University Press, 1914. 
lvi+392 pages. 45. 6d. 


Morray, J.O. F. The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians. (Cam- 
bridge Greek Testament.] Cambridge: University Press, 1914. ciii+ 
150 pages. 35. 6d. 


Dr. Plummer has limited himself to an exposition of the Gospel as it stands with- 
out endeavoring to go beneath its surface; no serious attempt is made to ascertain the 
evangelist’s limitations and the introduction is inadequate. The bibliography does 
not cite the works of J. Weiss, Wellhausen, Wendling, Hoffmann, or Bacon, and 
von Soden’s text is ignored altogether. None the less the standpoint is more 
scientific than in the same writer’s St. Matthew and vastly more so than in his 
St. Luke. 

Dr. Murray’s work is very scholarly and thorough, with an elaborate treatment of 
introduction problems from a conservative standpoint. The book, despite its small 
size, belongs rather to “scientific” than to “popular” commentaries and is a valuable 
addition to the English works on the Epistle. 

This latter volume completes the Cambridge Greek Testament while Dr. Plum- 
mer’s replaces the long-obsolete work of Maclear’s on Mark. It is to be hoped that a 
similar replacing of the remaining earlier volumes will not be long delayed. 

B. S. E. 
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CHURCH HISTORY 


PARKER, IRENE. Dissenting Academies in England: Their Rise, Progress 
and Place among the Educational Systems of the Country. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1914. xii+168 pages. 4s. 


The author prefaces the discussion with a brief recapitulation of the history of 
education in England. Even at the beginning of the seventeenth century this was 
thoroughly ecclesiastical. Trivium and Quadrivium were still in the saddle. The 
Renaissance spirit had degenerated into a narrow and lifeless classicism. Education 
was controlled by a dominant church in a reactionary state and in turn played into 
the hands of both. Especially was this true after the Restoration, when state and 
church joined hands to crush democracy, whether in politics, religion, or education. 

In such an emergency as this the dissenting academies were born. The broad 
vision and fine devotion of such men as Hartlib, Comenius, Milton, and their follow- 
ers prepared the ground. Founded at first by dissenting ministers deprived of their 
livings by the Act of Conformity, they sprang up all over England. They grew in 
spite of persecution. They came to be the greatest schools of their day. In contrast 
to the prevailing educational sterility they were fecund. They came to rival the 
universities. While these still clung to a narrowing classical curriculum, the academies 
responded to human need with the study of modern language and literature, history, 
science, and philosophy. They humanized the method of teaching, as well as its 
content. Education came to be permeated with the practical purpose to fit men for 
all the great vocations of life, not merely the learned professions. 

Beginning as little groups of students gathered around a Morton, a Frankland, 
or a Doddridge, they developed into a well-organized educational institution. As our 
author says, “The academies were the first educational institutions in England to 
put into practice . . . . theories which had found expression in Rabelais, Montaigne, 


. Bacon, . . , Canenine, Milton and Petty.” That they contributed mightily 
to the educational ‘cuduing of the nineteenth century in England cannot be ques- 
tioned. H. H. W. 


Mason, A. J. The Church of England and Episcopacy. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1914. ix+560 pages. $2.50. 


The thesis of this suggestive volume is that the doctrine of the apostolic succes- 
sion has been the consistent teaching of the Anglican church from the Reformation 
to the nineteenth century. The book grew out of certain discussions within Angli- 
canism itself which bore on this question. As chaplain of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury the author has prepared an exhaustive catena of passages culled from the works 
of Anglican theologians and clerics from the sixteenth to the nineteeth century relating 
to the question of episcopacy and the attitude of the Anglican church to non-episcopal 
bodies at home and abroad. He believes unequivocally in “the apostolic and divine 
institution of episcopacy,” and that “‘to tamper” with it “would be to throw away 
all that is most distinctive in the character and prospects of the Church of England.” 
Literally a cloud of witnesses, subpoenaed from Anglicanism of the past four hundred 
years, offer their individual testimony or argument to support these propositions. 
That the arguments vary in cogency, breadth, sound scholarship, and loyalty to 
demonstrable facts would naturally be expected. One must be gifted with an 
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inspired imagination to appreciate the full force of certain lines of thinking. The 
non-episcopal reader instinctively punctuates the page here and there with exclama- 
tion and interrogation points. To appeal to the seven letters of Revelation as a proof 
for Christ’s institution of the episcopate may be termed Mephiboshethan. There 
are others equally lame in both their feet. The author does not father all the argu- 
ments advanced, it should be stated. 

No one can read the book candidly without gaining a deeper appreciation of the 
reasons why the adherents of episcopacy champion their faith. Its antiquity, its 
strength of tradition, the suggestions—not to say the implications—of the New Tes- 
tament, the unifying power exerted by it through history, all these make their appeal. 
On the other hand, one cannot read the book without the conviction that the claims 
of Anglicanism are based on undemonstrated and undemonstrable assumptions. 
That episcopacy as it developed in the second and third centuries was in the mind of 
Christ; that he passed it on to his apostles; that these in turn established it as the 
only inspired form of ecclesiastical organization; that not a series of unusual historical 
circumstances merely, but the direct operation of the Holy Ghost led to the monarchi- 
cal episcopate—these are assumptions which still await adequate proof. In many 
of the arguments used there is too great an appeal to Old Testament hierarchical con- 
siderations. There is too much deductive reasoning based on the later history of the 
church. There is too little appreciation of Christianity as a religion of the spirit, and 
of the spiritual freedom which it involved, but which the church made haste to lose 
in the materializing and institutionalizing tendencies of the age. 

It is no criticism of the book to add that if it voices modern Anglicanism the 
reunion of Protestant Christendom will never be effected until Protestantism every- 
where accedes to the divine right of episcopacy and of apostolic succession. 

H. H. W. 


SELBIE, W. B. (ed.). Evangelical Christianity: Its History and Witness. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. x+256 pages. $1.00. 


The aim of these lectures is to show the spiritual unity of the evangelical idea 
“as unfolded in modern times in the history and . . . . influence . . . . of commun- 
ions differing in organization but agreeing in their essential view of the Gospel and 
Church of Christ.”” Those communions are included whose “emphasis falls upon the 
experimental and personal rather than the sacramental and institutional aspects of 
Christianity.” 

A preliminary lecture deals with the presence and development of the Protestant 
idea of church and ministry in primitive Christianity. The church began as a com- 
munity of believers, led by an unofficial ministry whose power lay in charismatic 
gifts. Afterward arose a ministry appointed and ordained by the local church. 
Thanks to the legalism and institutionalism of Rome there ultimately developed 
a hierarchy. 

The remaining six lectures deal, in a more or less popular way, with the evangelical 
heritage and the spiritual contributions of the Anglican, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, Quaker, and Methodist churches to our common Christianity. The 
discussion of Anglicanism, with emphasis placed upon the essential unity of the Church 
of England with the reformed churches in matters of doctrine, and of Presbyterianism 
with reference to recent modifications of extreme Calvinism, and of Puritanism in 
worship, are far from satisfactory. 
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Congregationalism is treated more adequately. Its function is declared to be 
“to reveal and realize the true idea of the church” inherent in Christianity, the idea, 
namely, of a “redeemed people . . . . spiritually equal among themselves,”’ bound 
by a “covenant of fidelity to their Lord and to one another,” and “endowed with 
all the rights and powers He meant his church to possess.” The steps are traced by 
which this idea found embodiment in the sixteenth century. The Congregational 
atttitude toward discipline, sacraments, polity, the state, and toward creedal affir- 
mation is also considered. ‘‘Congregationalism is weighted and held back by no 
authoritative creed.” 

Historically, conversion is the central idea in the Baptist movement. Neither 
baptism, nor the mode of baptism, but individual religious experience is its dominant 
idea. Asa corollary to this there has been developed the principle of religious liberty 
and toleration, with its inevitable inspiration to political liberty. The Baptist denomi- 
nation has also contributed that passion for missionary enterprise which ushered in 
the age of modern missions. 

To the Society of Friends we owe the rebirth of the sense of God revealed directly 
to the individual soul, without the mediation of priest or sacrament. Methodism, 
born in the soul of Wesley, has uttered its characteristic message of a “full, free, and 
present salvation, attainable now”’ by every repentant soul, and sealed with an over- 
mastering assurance. It was this that gave passion and a deathless enthusiasm to the 
founders and propagators of Methodism. H. H. W. 


O’NEILL, G. V. (ed.). The Golden Legend: Lives of the Saints. Cambridge: 

University Press, 1914. viiit+293 pages. 35. 

To readers interested in mediaeval thought and feeling this book will prove of 
special interest. It is a revised and abridged edition of William Caxton’s fifteenth- 
century translation of Jacobus de Voragine’s thirteenth-century Legenda Aurea. 
The present volume represents about a tenth of Caxton’s entire work, itself containing 
much material not found in Jacobus’ original, but added during the intervening period, 
partly by Caxton himself. The Golden Legend, as selected and edited by O’Neill, 
contains twenty-one biographical sketches of Christian saints, from the first to the 
thirteenth centuries. True to its original, and to mediaeval literature in general, the 
work is an inextricable blending of fact and fancy, history and legend, natural and 
supernatural. If Caxton was not so credulous as he might have been had he lived 
two centuries earlier, his credulity appears none the less marvelous to our own matter- 
of-fact age. At the same time much of the narrative rests upon a firm foundation of 
fact, as is evidenced in the lives of Anthony, Augustine, Gregory, Thomas a Becket, 
Francis of Assisi, Clara of Scifi, and others. The book will serve as one more window 
looking out upon the mind of the Middle Ages. Some thirty pages of notes appended 
by the editor help the reader to an understanding of the quaint fifteenth-century 
English, while historical and biographical references give added value to the work. 

H. H. W. 


Ropinson, Georce W. The Life of Saint Severinus. Translation. Harvard: 
University Press, 1914. 141 pages. $1.50. 
This suggestive volume presents for the first time to English readers the life of 
St. Severinus, sometimes called the “‘ Apostle to Noricum,”’ who labored as a Christian 
missionary and monk in Pannonia and Noricum in the second half of the fifth century. 
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The work is a translation from the Latin Life by Eugippius, together with a letter 
from the latter to Deacon Paschasius, and the latter’s reply. Critical notes are 
given in the Appendix. When due allowance has been made for credulity on the part 
of the Latin author of the early sixth century, and for the wholly uncritical use of 
tales saturated with the miraculous, it still remains true that the personality here 
introduced is one of great interest to the modern reader. At a time when the waves 
of barbarism were beating relentlessly and effectively upon the outposts of Roman 
government and civilization along the Danube, Severinus lived and labored at various 
places between the modern Vienna and Passau, breaking the force of heathen cruelty, 
reclaiming captives from bondage, standing “like a beaten anvil” for religion and 
morality: a man of heroic spirit and deep insight into the turbid political currents 
that seethed along the Danube valley. Such lives as this render more intelligible that 
ultimate conquest of heathenism by the church which saved Western civilization from 
utter and irremediable destruction. 
H. H. W. 


Frere, W.H. English Church Ways. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman 

Co., 1914. x+110 pages. $1.00. 

This book contains four lectures delivered before a Russian audience in the interest 
of a rapprochement between the Anglican and the Eastern-Orthodox churches. The 
author is an Anglican clergyman imbued with conceptions characteristic of English 
churchmen, quite oblivious to the religious significance of Nonconformity. In view of 
the political alignment of England and Russia in the present war, this effort to secure 
a better understanding in matters of faith has a certain significance. A brief his- 
torical survey, including a statement of the fundamental principles involved in the 
English Reformation, is followed by chapters depicting the life and labors of the 
“‘parish priest” as shepherd, teacher, almoner, and administrator of the sacraments; 
theological education in university and theological college; clerical ordination and 
appointment; the different clerical orders; the various instrumentalities employed 
today, including the “mission,” for the quickening of the faithful and the winning of 
Catholics and Nonconformists to “the church.” — 


Goon, James I. History of the Swiss Reformed Church since the Reformation. 
Philadelphia: Publication and Sunday School Board of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, 1913. xiv+504 pages. $1.50. 


Professor Good has endeavored to present in this volume a religious history of 
the Protestant cantons of Switzerland during a period of nearly four hundred years. 
He has arranged his discussion of the subject in four books, each book representing a 
certain period of time. These books bear, in order of arrangement, the following 
titles: “The Period of Consolidation,” “The Period of Scholastic Calvinism,” ‘‘The 
Period of Rationalism,” ‘The Period of Pietism,’”’ and “The Religious Events of the 
Nineteenth Century.” Under these headings, the author has attempted to describe 
the conditions in each canton during each of the five periods. The biographical 
method has been generally followed, i.e., the events have been presented in connection 
with biographical sketches of the leading personalities. 

It is not to be expected that a single individual could be master of the contempo- 
rary sources of a period so extensive as that included in the scope of Professor Good’s 
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volume. The only original materials, however, with which the author seems to have 
been familiar are those contained in secondary histories. Professor Good has produced, 
therefore, merely a compilation, and that an uncritical compilation. In the meager 
footnotes a few secondary but no primary authorities have been cited, generally with- 
out reference to specific pages. A conservative theological spirit pervades the whole 
volume, and indications of religious bias are not infrequent. The work is marred by 
a number of errors, some of which may be due to careless proofreading, but others 
cannot be thus explained, as, for instance, the use of “lays” for “lies” (p. 47, foot- 
note). Inasmuch as the main facts have been correctly stated, Professor Good’s 
contribution is not without some value, especially for those who do not read French 
or German and to whom, therefore, the author’s sources would be inaccessible. Al- 
though some portions of the story have been told in an interesting manner, yet, 
generally, the book is exceedingly dull. ae 


MITCHELL, ANTHONY. Biographical Studies in Scottish Church History. 
The Hale Lectures, delivered before the Western Theological Seminary, 
1913-14. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Co., 1914. vi+3or 
pages. $1.50. 

In seven interesting biographical sketches the author traces the development of 
the Scottish church, with especial reference to the history of Episcopacy in Scotland. 
The characters selected cover the period from the sixth to the nineteenth century. 
The first lecture deals with the familiar story of Columba and his associates at Iona 
in the sixth and succeeding centuries. Queen Margaret, in the tenth century, repre- 
sents the transition from Celtic to Roman forms of Christianity. Bishop Elphinstone, 
in the fifteenth century, serves as a foil to the corruptions of the church prior to the 
Reformation. 

The reader can but sympathize with the difficulties of the author in depicting 
John Erskine of Dun as the really heroic figure of the Scottish Reformation in the place 
of Knox. Still, the portrait is finely drawn, and offers much of interest to the student. 
The story of the struggle, decline, and rejuvenation of Scotch Episcopacy during 
the past three centuries finds illustration in the lives of Leighton, Skinner, and Dowden. 

With rare exceptions the book is penetrated by a fine catholic spirit. Praise and 
criticism are meted out alike to Scotch Presbyterians and the representatives of 
Episcopacy in the long conflict ending at last in the revival of Episcopacy in the 


nineteenth century in Scotland. 
H. H. W. 


DOCTRINAL 


Rees, T. The Holy Spirit in Thought and Experience. New York: Scribner, 
Igls. ix-+221 pages. $0.75. 

This is the latest volume in the popular series of “Studies in Theology,” and is 
one of the more valuable numbers in the series. The author begins his study by exam- 
ining the various experiences assigned to the agency of the Holy Spirit in Hebrew and 
Jewish religion and follows the history of the idea within Christianity down to modern 
times. Four fairly distinct stages in the historical development are noted, viz., the 
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spontaneous period in Hebrew and early Christian religion; Paul’s co-ordination of 
the Spirit with God and Christ resulting in the subsequent trinitarian emphasis in the 
baptismal formula and the creed; the philosophical formulation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity as worked out, for example, by Athanasius and Augustine; and finally the 
delimitation of distinct spheres of operation by the Reformers and Puritans. The 
difficulties which modern thought has in finding a place for the traditional doctrine is 
recognized and lamented, and a cautious attempt to supply a solution is suggested 
by appealing to the notion of divine immanence. 

The writer regrets—and his readers will share his regret—that the limitations of 
the volume excluded the treatment of similar phenomena outside the Hebrew and 
Christian religions. One could also wish that he had taken more account of the psy- 
chological side of the study. &. 5. ¢. 


Haas, Joun A.W. Trends of Thought and Christian Truth. Boston: Richard 

G. Badger. 329 pages. $1.50 net. 

President Haas aims to give a general outline of modern thought in relation to 
Christian truth. He does two things: he enumerates the leading logical methods, 
and then puts an estimate upon current philosophies. His discussions of pragma- 
tism and vitalism, including in the latter Bergson and Eucken, are particularly full. 
While he rejects both types of philosophy as possessing neither the God nor Christ 
of Christianity, he is not oblivious to their merits. The neo-realism of the day is also 
weighed and rejected. The conclusion to which the book comes is that while Chris- 
tianity is neither philosophy nor logic, it needs both to preserve revelation. The 
work has been done in a mediating spirit, yet without expectation of universal recep- 
tion. It is intended for use as a textbook in college or theological seminary classes. 
The chapter headings do not always clearly reflect the subject to be discussed, but the 
discussions themselves are fair and sufficiently adequate to the use intended. 

We Ee Be 


SHARPE, CHARLES Manrorp. The Normative Use of Scripture by Typical 
Theologians of Protestant Orthodoxy in Great Britain and America. Uni- 
versity of Chicago, August Convocation, 1912. Menasha, Wis.: George 
Banta Publishing Co., 1912. 77 pages. 

This doctorate dissertation includes an examination of the theologies of Charles 
Hodge, Warfield, Orr, Denney, A. H. Strong, C. M. Mead, and Olin Curtis. It finds 
in all some dominant doctrinal conception controlling biblical interpretation. As 
a remedy for the impairment of the authority of the Bible, due to the conflict of sys- 
tems, the author urges the claim of a functional or experimental authority as a sub- 
stitute for formal authority. The discussion of the constructive side of the problem, 
however, is given scant place. W. T..% 


SnaitH, Joun. The Philosophy of Spirit. London, New York, Toronto: 

Hodder &' Stoughton, 1914. vii+4o5 pages. $3.00. 

Only to those prepared to accept the finality of the philosophy of Hegel will this 
discussion appeal. Present-day errors in theology are philosophical. The antidote 
is Hegel as interpreted by Sterling. From this position the author defends traditional 
orthodoxy. W. T. P. 
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Hirscu, EMANUEL. Fichies Religionsphilosophie im Rahmen der philoso- 
phischen Gesamtentwicklung Fichtes. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ru- 
precht, 1914. vi+132 pages. M. 3.60. 

Fichte’s philosophy of religion is treated under three periods: the Kantian, the 
earlier and the later Wissenschaftslehre. The first is insignificant. The third is a 
development from the second under the guidance of a self-imposed criticism. By this 
criticism Fichte overcomes self-contradictions. Wéissenschaftslehre became theology 
and religion was essentially metaphysic. In the earlier period Fichte’s absolute lay 
outside of ethical assurance but now ethics passes into religion. The evidence of 
religion is immediate consciousness of the absolute, divine life within us. Hirsch, 
therefore, contends that the later Wissenschaftslehre is Fichte’s philosophy of religion. 
It is an excellent piece of work. W. T. P. 
























LockE, JOHN. Reasonableness of Christianity (Verniinftigkeit des biblischen 
Christentums), 1695. Ubersetzt von Pror. Dr. C. WINCKLER in Berlin, 
mit einer Einleitung, herausgegeben von Pror. Lic. LEOPOLD ZSCHARNACK. 
Giessen: Alfred Tépelmann, 1914. Ixvi+140 pages. M. 5. 

This translation is the first German translation based directly upon the English 
original. Previous German versions are based upon Coste’s French translation. The 
introduction is intentionally confined to narrow limits yet discusses at length the 
relation of this work of Locke’s to the better-known “Essay.” John Locke’s theologi- i 
cal connections in general and the influence of this book in particular, not only in 
England but on the Continent, are also traced. The volume is worthy a place in the 
‘Studien zur Geschichte des neueren Protestantismus,”’ in which it is published. 

WB Fe 


Hovucu, Lynn H. The Quest for Wonder, and Other Philosophical and Theo- 
logical Studies. New York: Abingdon Press, 1915. 302 pages. $1.00. 








Professor Hough has in this volume collected articles which have been previously 
published mainly in periodicals of the Methodist denomination. They deal with ’ 
various historical and theological topics and are intended to conserve an essentially : 
orthodox type of religious experience in connection with open-minded freedom in 
theological method. G. B. S. 


Peake, A. S., BOSANQUET, B., AND Bonavia, F. Germany in the Ninteenth 
Century. (Second Series.) Manchester: University Press, 1915. xvi 
+254 pages. $1.50. ; 
In 1912 three English scholars were invited to deliver at the University of Man- 

chester lectures setting forth the contributions of Germany to scholarship in the realms 

of literature, politics, economics, and education. These lectures were published, and 
met with such welcome that a second edition was called for. It was decided to enlarge 
the original series by three dealing with the realms of theology, philosophy, and music. ; 

The volume here noticed contains these three lectures. It is scarcely to be expected | 

that a book of this kind will do more than put into semi-popular form a description 

of a development already known to scholars in the respective fields. Professor Peake 
confines himself largely to the significance of Schleiermacher and of Ritschl, as is 
entirely proper. The exposition gives a fair-minded view of the main characteristics 
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of these great theologians. The controversy which centered in Strauss’s interpre- 
tation of the gospel narratives is also covered, and a few pages are devoted to the 
progress of biblical scholarship. The lecture is clearly written and furnishes a good 
brief survey of the outstanding contributions of German thought. G. B. S. 


More, Louis TrRENcHARD. The Limitations of Science. New York: Holt, 

1915. 268 pages. $1.50. 

Professor More attempts here to indicate certain aspects of modern scientific 
work which sadly need critical examination. Science really covers two realms of ac- 
tivity. One consists in observation and classification of phenomena. The other 
consists in constructing hypotheses in order to account for the behavior of things 
and to increase our practical control of our experiments. It is in the latter realm 
that Professor More argues for a more profound criticism. The supposed “enti- 
ties” of scientific hypotheses are really products of metaphysical speculation, and 
are only indirectly verified through experimentation. Competent criticism of the 
function and significance of such metaphysical theories can be given only by a phi- 
losopher. But such a philosopher must also know science at first hand. Clearly, 
scientists themselves ought to develop the needed power of philosophical criti- 
cism. But they are at present usually content to remain naively ignorant of the 
philosophical implications of their hypotheses. 

In a concluding chapter the author deals with the proposal to construct ethics 
on the basis of scientific research. He shows that for natural science there can be no 
“good” or “bad.” There are simply facts and causal relations. Natural science 
can enable us to manipulate environment, but it cannot tell us that manipulation in 
one direction is better than manipulation in another. 

The upshot of the matter is that ‘‘the limitations of science are due solely to the 
fact that there are, in addition to material forces, others of an essentially different 
kind which may be called, for lack of a better name, spiritual powers.”” No account 


of human life is possible without recognizing and valuating the latter. . 
G. B. S. 


Tittus, ArtHuR. Unser Krieg; ethische Betrachtungen. (Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Volksbiicher, V. Reihe, 17.-18. Heft.) Tiibingen: Mohr, rors. 
84 pages. M. 1. 


This discussion is an earnest attempt by a German theologian to discuss the 
great war in the light of ethical principles. It is, on the whole, exactly the sort of 
book which a loyal patriot with high ethical idealism would write in war time. It is 
virtually impossible under such circumstances for a patriot to see more than one side 
of the conflict. Moreover, it is the first duty of a Christian leader to do his best to 
save what can be saved of moral idealism amid the ruthless barbarity of an armed 
conflict. This task Titius accomplishes with good success, in that he constantly calls 
attention to the primacy of those higher attainments which war threatens, and declares 
that the only possible justification of war is the necessity for defending these higher 
attainments against forces which threaten their destruction. A defensive war of this 
kind is a “holy war’; and the present war seems to Titius to be one of holy self- 
defense. 

Much of the argument in the book will in a few years be read with curious incredu- 
lity. The characterization of English morality would be laughable, if it were not so 
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tragic an illustration of the dreadful prejudices aroused by war. He accuses England 
of hypocrisy and of a deliberate program of lying in order to make the admitted evil 
of her declaration of war capable of ethical justification. But he can see in Germany’s 
attempt to harmonize warfare with moral principles no such elements of deception. 
An Englishman would precisely reverse Titius’ estimates. Certainly the author’s 
defense of the invasion of Belgium seems labored to anyone not bound beforehand 
to support Germany’s military program. The book is of primary value as a document 
illustrating war-psychology. G. B. S. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


S6DEBLOM, NATHAN. WNatiirliche Theologie und allgemeine Religionsgeschichte. 

Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. iv+110 pages. M. 6. 

The author reviews the antecedents and preparations for natural theology, 
outlines the formulated doctrine, after which he discusses the watchword of the eight- 
eenth century, namely, “All religion is natural religion,” and the contrary position 
of the nineteenth century, namely, “There is no natural religion.” Today, general 
religious history has been substituted for natural theology. The scholarly and 
instructive brochure closes with a chapter in approval of the distinction between 
“general” and “special’’ history of religion, according revelation-value to the latter, 
denying it to the former—the latter being Christianity, of course; the former, folk- 
religion. 

With reference to this chapter, it would not be difficult to show that the distinc- 
tion in question is arbitrary and unfortunate. Christianity sprang from a folk- 
religion, incorporated and assimilated diverse elements from other folk-religions—is 
at best a variation-religion. The qualities which signalize Christianity as consummate 
are not different in kind from other qualities which are products of the folk-spirit— 
even as internationalism or supernationalism is the practice of virtues and the appraisal 
of values which emerged in nationalism. Besides, what is good in Christianity cannot 
be bad by virtue of its genesis and presence in folk-spirit. In either case, religion is 
an immediate revelation of the human spirit, which, in turn, we are permitted to 
evaluate as revelation of the divine Spirit. Especially must we allow—even Chris- 
tianity teaches us to do so—that “God is not the God of the Jews only, but of the 
Gentiles also, if so be God is one.” If God be God of the whole world, the distinction 
between “general’’ and “‘special,” whether in religion or revelation, falls away. 

If Christian values are indeed good, the Christian should rejoice that they have a 
wider historic reach than particularism has allowed; and this enlargement of scope 
should serve the endearment and verification of our faith. G. B. F. 


Moore, Grorce Foot. Metempsychosis. [The Ingersoll Lecture, 1914.] 

Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1914. 84 pages. 

This is a popular sketch of the doctrine of transmigration of souls as exhibited 
in various historic faiths. The doctrine prevailed in India, it was also at home in 
Greece, it was current among Christian Gnostics, it was taken up in certain circles 
of Jews and Moslems, and it finds exponents even in modern times. An appended 
list of notes gives the chief source-materials from which the information contained in 
the essay has been compiled. S.J. C. 
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Marett, R. R. The Threshold of Religion. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 
xxxii+224 pages. $1.50. 

This “second edition” contains three new chapters and an introduction not to 
be found in the earlier edition. The volume is composed of a series of independent 
essays, so that the unity of the book is mainly in general interest and in point of view. 
All the essays relate to the nature of the experience involved in primitive forms of 
religion; and in studying these forms the author is disposed to apply the name “reli- 
gion” to many phenomena which other scholars would designate simply as “magic.” 
He will not concede that animism marks the emergence of religion. Even before man 
arrives at the animistic stage where he entertains the ideas of ghost, soul, spirit, and the 
like, our author posits a rudimentary form of religion defined in terms of a feeling 
of awe in the presence of the mysterious. Thus he is an exponent of what we may call 
the taboo-mana theory of the origin of religion. The book is an excellent introduction 
to this method of interpreting religious origins. 3.3.4 


GarBE, Ricwarp. Indien und das Christentum: Eine Untersuchung der 
religionsgeschichtlichen Zusammenhdnge. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1914. viii+ 
301 pages. M. 6. 


Of the various books treating the question of possible relationship between early 
Christianity and the religion of India, the present work is perhaps the most important. 
The author’s familiarity with the materials in question, and his previous studies in 
the same field, make this last treatise especially interesting. This is particularly 
true in view of the fact that later study has resulted in the abandonment of earlier 
opinions. Previously he had denied any Buddhistic influence in the books of the 
New Testament, though he did detect traces of such influence in the apocryphal 
Gospels. But now he is convinced that even the canonical Gospels are occasionally 
indirectly affected by tradition from India, and in fact some of the gospel narratives 
are held to be of Buddhistic origin. This is affirmed in particular of four incidents: 
the story of Simeon in the Temple (Luke 2:25 f.); the Temptation of Jesus (Matt. 
4:1 ff.; Luke 4:1 ff.); Peter’s walking on the water (Matt. 14:25 f.); and the miracu- 
lous feeding of the multitude (Matt. 14:15 ff.; Mark 6:35 ff.; Lukeg:13ff.). Garbe’s 
position now approaches to that of Van den Bergh Van Eysinga and of Edmunds, 
though he is somewhat more reserved in affirming the extent of Buddhistic influence 
upon the Gospels. In the apocryphal Gospels, in certain Christian legends, and 
also in the cultus, further traces of influence from India are detected. 

The second main section of the volume discusses the question of Christian influence 
upon the religions of India. Here the author is much more skeptical than some 
writers. He believes that Christianity cannot have reached India before the third 
century at the earliest and its influence can hardly have made itself appreciably felt 
before the sixth century. But at no time is the extent of such influence thought to 
be very great. S.J. C. 
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